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The Committee on Military Affairs is reported 
as being unanimous in favor of transferring the 
duties of the Indian Bureau to the War Depart- 
ment. Should a bill providing for such a transfer 
be passed, there is likely to be more mourning | 
among philanthropists than the change will justi- | 
fy. The most that the Indian Bureau can claim | 
is that it has brought the Indian under the influ- | 
ence of the missionary and the school-teacher: | 
the last thing which the War Department con- 
templates is the removal of the Indian from these 


influences. So far as biscuits and blankets, meats 
and medicines teud tuward vivilization, the woret 
which the army endures are as good as the best 
that have been issued by the agents. Should the | 
Indians stray from their reservations, there may | 
be at first less talk and more bloodshed than has | 
heretofore prevailed on such occasions, but in the | 
long run both lives and words will be saved. No | 
army officer will reject the mediatory services of 

| 


such members of the peace-party as have proved 
themselves influential among the Indians, for no | 
one dreads the results of Indian fighting so terri- 
bly as army officers themselves. -With no reduc- 
tion of the old degree of economy, order will 
become more common, and the reformation of the 
Indian compulsory. 





A financial plan proposed by the Democratic 
Joint Committee is probably as good a one as we 
can hope for from a majority which, in spite of all 
said in favor of hard money during the campaign, 
is practically in favor of inflation. Of course the | 
repeal of the existing Resumption Act is provided 
for ; fractional currency of smaller denominations 
than the fifty cent note is to be replaced by silver, 
the operation to begin at once ; $150,000,000 of 
notes bearing interest (in coin) at two per cent. are 
to be issued in exchange for an equal amount of 
greenbacks, the latter to be cancelled, and the 
former to be redeemed in coin at the rate of $3,- 
000,000 per year. The new notes are to be receiv- 
able for all debts due the United States, import 
dues excepted, and for all debts of the United 
States except interest on bonds. The payment of 
the principal of the bonds may therefore be made 
in currency. <A bill to appeal to all classes and 
yet mean nothing could hardly be more skilfully 
framed : its possibility of becoming a law is as 
little as its promise of financial reform. 








The first genuine reform actually accomplished 
by the new House has very properly to do with 
the House itself, and consists of a change in the 
nature of the air which Congressmen breathe. It 
is barely possible to imagine a worse atmosphere 
than has heretofore been forced into the legisla- 
tive chambers, but few men could be found who 
would be able to compound it to order. Kitchen | 
smells, stagnant water, decomposed organic mat- 
ter, and various other unclean sources have been 
visited by whatever air our law-makers have 
breathed at the Capitol, and it is not hard to trace 
to these causes many of the bad laws and much 
of the moral inversion with whigh the nation has 
been afflicted. It is comforting to know that a 





| competent inspectors, 





| Democratic engineer is now in charge of the ven- 


tilation of the House, and that, consequently, we 
need no longer fear that natural causes are con- 
spiring against appropriate legislation. 


Among the things too good to be true is the 
apparent disappearance of the Pinchback case 
from the Senate. The question of considering 
this case came before the Senate on the 15th inst. 
and was voted down, so it is probable that not 


| during the present session will Louisiana’s op- 


portunity for mischief in the Senate be doubled. 
If the report be correct that the claimant threat- 
ens to go over to the Democrats and break up the 
Republican party in Louisiana, the action of the 
Senate on Wednes#lay was a happy blunder into 
the domain of true statesmanship, for while Loui- 
siana Republicanism is what it is, the respectable 


| members of the party throughout the Union will 


find it one of their own most depressing burdens. 


| Should Mr. Pinchback succeed against his party 


associates, who have betrayed him and everyone 
else, and be sent back to the Senate by the grate- 
ful Democrats of Louisiana, his chances of ad- 
mission would be better than they have heretofore 
been. 








The New York Legislature is considering the 
advisability of establishing a State Railway Com- 
mission, after the model of one in operation in 
Massachusetts, but makes the usual blunder of 
legislators by restricting the working force to five 
men—three commissioners, one clerk, and one ac- 
countant. The Board of Commissioners is to 
have the power to examine the books and affairs 
of any railroad, and to compel the production of 
books and witnesses, to keep itself informed on 
the managoment of the different roads, and to see 
that each road complies with the provisions of its 
charter and with the laws of the State. A hun- 
dred men might do this work with some degree of 
thoroughness, but the fear of what five men may 
do will not prevent a single dishonest corporation 


| from indulging in whatever fictitious entries may 


With a sufficient force of 
a State commission may 
protect honest corporations and the public from 


best suit its purposes, 


| the machinations of skillful gamblers who can 


make more money on railroads than they can at 
ecards ; but the ablest trio of commissioners, with- 
out assistance, can only annoy sound corporations 
and give standing to doubtful ones. 





Winslow, the Boston forger, was arrested in 
London on Tuesday, having apparently been 
drawn thither by that fatality which so often 
urges fugitive criminals into the clutches of the 
law. He left the steamer in a pilot boat and 
landed somewhere on the Dutch coast, whence he 
went to Rotterdam and then to England. Pre- 
liminary steps have been taken for his extra- 
dition, and he will shortly be on his way to meet 
prosecutors at whose hands he may expect justice 
not greatly tempered with mercy. It is now said, 
by the way, that Winslow’s immediate ancestors 
and@near relations are a very bad lot, Two bro- 
thers are—or were, for one ended his life in jail— 
noted counterfeiters. A sister aided these two by 
signing notes, and was afterwards disreputably 
connected. Two other sisters followed much the 
same line of life. A talent for forgery, indeed, of 
one or another kind, seems to have been a char- 
acteristic of the family, and may furnish data for 
instructive researches as to hereditary crime. 





The gale which swept over New England on 
Tuesday made itself famous by blowing over the 
historic Boston elm. Since the Charter Oak was 
overthrown a few years ago no tree of equal fame 
has ended its active existence. If we may judge 
from the quantity of paper-folders, crosses, but- 
tons, walking-sticks, and other articles, including 
even a piano-case, which were nominally evolved 
from the Connecticut tree, those which will be 
turned, whittled and scroll-sawed from its Massa- 
chusetts neighbor will be still greater in amount 
by as much as Boston is greater than Hartford. 
The Bostonians suffer under the disadvantage of 
having to use elm instead of oak for their 
relics, but they will make the most of it for all 
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that. Seriously, the loss of the elm is some- 
thing tobe regr.tted. According to the best au- 
thorities, it must have been large enough to 
stand alone as early as 1622. It has served in 
its time as a gallows, as a rendezvous for pa- 
triots, zealots, lovers, duelists; as a species of 
headquarters-in-the-field for British and Amer- 
ican officers, and more lately it saw South Caro- 
linian and Massachusetts men march past under 
one flag. It is better at all events that the old 
tree should die a natural death than that it should 
suffer untimely execution at the hands of unap- 
preciative city workmen, as did the beautiful 
Paddock elms a few months ago. 

The adoption by the Lutheran General Counaeil 
of the narrow rule that only Lutheran ministers 
can preach in Lutheran pulpits has naturally led 
to inquiries as to the extent of the powers of the 
Council. If that body has the authority to make 
so exclusive a restriction, the inference is left that 
it may take any other action equally objeetion- 
able. Indeed it is very much as an indignant Lu- 
theran puts the case: ‘If we have close commu- 
nion and an exclusive pulpit this year,” he reasons, 
‘‘we may have the secret society dogma next 
year, and a mandate on usury the next; thena 
law on wine, or‘one regulating meat on Friday 
and other days; then the number of buttons on 
the shirt, and the length of the coat-tails.” These, 
however, would be harmless rules compared with 
the one adopted. A dogma on coat-tails eould 
not possibly compromise the Christian attitude 
of the Council; a dogma debarring Christian min- 
isters from Lutheran pulpits, unhappily, does 
compromise it. 


We are delighted to learn that the strife at 
Princeton, on the subject of secret societies, has 
been ended by the outbreak of a mighty revival 
of religion. The most earnest opponent of relig- 
ious excitement cannot deny that at least during 
the excitement of revivals men within their reach 
lose a great deal of unreasonableness, obstinacy, 
mental blindness and the spirit of mere animal 
combativeness. We are therefore inclined to 
wish that Messts. Moody and Sankey might be 
sent to the national capital, there to remain until 
the end of the present session of Congress, or until 
the object of their expedition was accomplished. 

Instead of following the usual plan of getting 
up a concert for the benefit of hospital patients, a 
company of young people in Philadelphia have 
hit upon the happy thought of giving the patients 
the benefit of the entertainment itself. Nothing 
elaborate in this line, however, being feasible, 
they simply underteke to sing various hymns and 
selections to the occupants of the wards once a 
week, and, from the report of their first attempt 
and its effect, we should say that the patients 
would gladly welcome the singers ofterer. The 
influence of music upon the sick as an element in 
their treatment, under certain conditions, might 
be made more of in our hospitals; its soothing 
power is certainly felt in the private invalid’s 
room. 








Fortunately for the Church of England, its 
highest court of appeal—the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council—has taken a more common- 
sense view of the two cases which have lately 
created some stir on the other side, than either 
Vicar, Bishop, or Court of Arches. It refuses, in 
the first place, to sanction the claim that the title 
‘*Rey.” belongs only to the clergy of the English 
Church, and saves them thereby all sorts of 
thrusts and comments from home dissenters and 
the Protestant ehurch at large ; and in the second 
place, in the case of parishoner Jenkins who has 
been refused the sacrament by his pastor, Mr. 
Cooke, because he denied the personality of 
Satan, it cannot understand how this necessarily 
unfits him for membership in the church as long 
as in all other respects he is orthodox and blame- 
less. It is obvious that had the Judicial Com- 
mittee sustained the lower court and the bishop 
in these two instances, the English Nonconform- 
ists would only have been supplied with new 
grounds of complaint against the exclusiveness 
and illiberakty of the establishment, 
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As we go to press, the Babcock trial draws to a | 
close at St. Louis, and although we cannot fore- 
east the verdict, we may say that even the con- | 
fessedly anti-administration organs admit that a 
disagreement is extremely probable. We fail to | 
recall an instance—save one, perhaps—where the 
time-honored maxim which pronounces a man in- 
nocent until his guilt is proved has been so per- 
sistently set at naught by the press as in this case. 
Of course such practices are to be expected from | 
journals whose general tone fails to indicate a 
high standard of personal honor on the part of 
their conductors, but when we find papers in 
whose preparation the best talent in the country 
is employed, whose standard of morals and of 
taste is nominally far higher than that of the gen- 
eral public, which profess to be actuated by mo- | 
tives above those of mere partisanship—when we 
find such as these engaged in a persistent attempt 
to secure a popular verdict of ‘‘ guilty,” no matter 
what the finding of the jury may be, we confess 
to a very considerable loss of faith in the capacity 
of anyone to resist the pressure of party affilia- 
tions. The Administration may be deserving of 
the sharpest criticism; we have never claimed 
perfection for any of its high officers ; but even if 
all that his enemies allege of him were true, the 
President’s Secretary is entitled to the benefit of 
every doubt. 





THE HIPPODROME SERVICES. 


HE presence of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in | 

New York serves to increase the interest felt 
in their special mission. We have in this city a | 
population cosmopolitan in its make-up, given | 
over mainly to the pursuit of wealth, representing 
every shade of opinion and belief, absorbed within | 
its own sphere, caring little so far as the surface 
eurrent shows for the world outside and still less | 
for the world beyond, and yet tincturing, to a 
certain extent, the whole nation with its thought 
and life. What influence, it is naturally asked, 
ean two laymen exert in such a place? Who go to 
hear them in this community? How and what 
do they preach here? and is there to be a great 
revival in New York? Questions like these are 
heard on one side and another, some of which can 
be answered, and some of which no man can an- 
swer. 

The first fortnight’s services in the Hippodrome 
indicate that, in respect to the size of their audi- 
ences, the evangelists are having the same experi- 
ence in this that they have had in other cities. 
Thousands have heard them already, and thou- 
sands will continue to hear them daily. Neces- 
sarily all classes of people compose the gatherings. 
How many go merely to satisfy their curiosity it 
is impossible tosay, but as New York contains its 
full proportion of men and women who rush to 
everything which they regard as a ‘‘sensation,” 
the number must be large. Of course there is 
nothing to be regretted in this, for it is just such 
persons that are supposed to need to be reminded 
of the serious things of life. Singularly enough, 
this very fact that scores of indifferent people— | 
city sight-seers, scoffers, skepties, scribes, and sin- 
ners—make their way to the Hippodrome is criti- 
cised in disparagement of the meetings, as if any 
one could wish that such people would not attend. 
Who knows how many there are at every service 
who sit through it with stony expressions, but 
who leave with troubled consciences which, sooner 
or later, may bring them to light and peace, and 
who will live on, unheard of, doing God’s service 
in their own quiet way? Furthermore, it yet re- 
mains to be discovered that men go anywhere to 
be converted deliberately. In point of fact, how- 
ever, much the larger proportion of each audience 
has been furnished thus far from the church-going 
element in the community. This was expected. 
The revivalists are working through the churches 
and reaching the public by the channels which 
they open. They supplement the pastors—the 
pastors themselves heartily welcoming and sup- 
porting them—and direct their appeals largely at 
first to church members, impressing them with 
the fact that without a fresh and moving revival 
among themselves they cannot hope to assist 
effectively in a work of revival among others. 

As for results in this city, that is in God’s keep- 
ing. Those who have been misled by exaggerated | 
reports of the work elsewhere may possibly be ex- 
pecting to see Wall street and Fashion avenue 
and Rum alley openly penitent and humbled in 
the dust: but in all human probability they will 
be disappointed. Such obvious miracles are not 
wrought in these days. But if we cannot look for 
the millennium, can we not hope for a great, 
though a lesser, gain? Will it be a small thing, 





| busy and giddy whirl of New York life. 


| becomes of importance. 
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for instance, if the present meetings have no other | 


effect than to rouse simply the Christian com- 
munity, or any part of it, to a larger zeal, and to 


| new views of duty ? 


This community is numerous and strong. It 
wields a calm and constant power underneath the 
With all 
its glaring show, and unsightly record of crime 


, and corruption, the city can point with gratitude 


to the good that is within it; for it is very largely 
the religious element that supports the mission 
chapels and schools, the several private Homes,- 


| hospitals and asylums, and other charities which 
; are to be found all around us hete, and which 


prove a daily blessing to thousands. Suppose, 
now, that this element receives a fresh inspira- 
tion, a fuller measure of faith and love, as the 
fruit of the revivalists’ services, might we not 
reasonably expect a corresponding outflow in 
this one direction of active benevolence? There 
is also the home and parish life to be quickened, 
the personal example to shine more conspicuously, 


| and the feeling of Christian union between the 


various sects to be made abiding; results which, 
clearly, may be anticipated from a genuine and 


| common revival in our churches.,, 


Whether Mr. Moody’s preaching is calculated 
to work out this desirable end seems hardly an 
open question. The fact that great crowds go to 
hear him may in itself be of little significance ; but 
as undoubtedly large numbers attend his services 
again and again, and as the intelligent Christian 
publie gives him the heartiest support, the fact 
To say that Mr. Moody’s 
preaching is commonplace, that it has no power, 
that he himself is uncultured, or that the philos- 
ophy of his Gospel is a curious mixture, is to cast 
a reflection on the judgment and appreciation of 
a very respectable portion of each community 
that he has visited. Do not those, rather, who 
test this layman’s addresses and methods by the 
nicest rules of rhetoric and propriety miscon- 
ceive the true aim of his work? No one who 
listens to Mr. Moody a few times ean fail to find 
in him an intensely earnest man, conscious of 


, having something to say to his fellow-men, and 


overborne by a profound conviction that he ought 
to say it. Criticisms upon his ‘ theology,” made 
here and there, come naturally enough, and some 


| of them may be just ; but it is extremely doubtful 


whether his daily hearers stop to think of doctrine 
or soundness in the midst of his otherwise plain- 
spoken and fervent addresses. It is enough for 
them to find that he feels himself engaged in a 
great cause, and that he would have all men fol- 
low it as the pressing matter of their lives. 





INDIVIDUAL RESUMPTION. 

HATEVER may be the fate of the existing 

resumption act, or the prospects of any of 
the partisan substitutes which have been offered 
for it, there is one way possible by which private 
individuals may, without loss or even trouble, 
hasten a return to specie payments in spite of all 
that parties and cliques may do to the contrary. 
It is simply this: let new contracts, for any length 
of time exceeding a few months, be made with a 
stipulation for payment in specie. This method 
requires no legal action to make it effective. It is 
not a new one; it was largely practiced by our 
Confederate friends during the last decade, and the 
habit has not yet been entirely discontinued in 
any Southern State. In those States there was no 
hope of resumption to serve as an incentive to the 
making of such contracts, but the habit rapidly 
spread, and afforded people their only sensation 
of financial security. At the present day, although 
the case is entirely different, yet the possible fluc- 
tuations of the currency tend to unsettle both 
buyers and sellers, and prevent the establishment 
of fixed values. With gold contracts this trouble 
would disappear ; two prices would gradually at- 
tach to most considerable articles of merchandise, 
but one of them would be unvarying, except when 
actual values changed. This system exists at 
present, and without any evil effects, in some parts 
of the South, and is common along the entire 
border between the Union and Canada. Pay- 
ments are not always made in coin; occasionally 


| the equivalent of gold is paid in paper, but it is 


a noticeable fact that wherever coin-contracts 
prevail, coin itself is not searce, and that prices 
are lower than the nominal difference between spe- 
cie and paper will justify. The supposition that 
there is a great deal less of specie in the country 
than there was before the war is a very erroneous 
one ; coin has disappeared from view because it is 
cheaper to pay debts, at existing values, with 
paper, but coin exists, and no one west of the 








Rocky Mountains, or in certain parts of Texas or 
Lousiana, or at the trading points on the Canadian 
line—anywhere, in fact, where coin vuluwations ex- 
ist—complains that the ‘‘ volume of the currency” 
(metallic) is insufficient. 

Between human imitativeness and apprehen- 
sion a movement such as we have suggested 
would, even if made only by a single man of large 
dealings, be followed by many other men. In no 
other way can men be so easily shown the fallacies 
of the current arguments in favor of expansion. 
A price-list of goods at gold values compared with 
one in greenbacks, if made by a merchant who 
buys but seldom and has the usual proportion of 
long accounts, would compel the most rabid infla- 
tionist alive to have Ais clothing and groceries 
charged in gold. 

As we have already shown, this plan is not a 
Utopian one, but is already in existence with ex- 
cellent results, and can be put into operation by 
any individual who has for sale anything which 
other men wish to buy. It is the habit of people, 
even in republics, to leave all such reforms in the 
hands of law-makers, and to be unwilling to help 
themselves. Ina matter in which individual aid 
may be so easily given to sound policy as in this 
matter of finance inaction is inexcusable, and the 
annoyances caused by legislative blunders are 
punishments fully earned by the sin of self-neglect. 








PROTECTION FOR POOR WOMEN. 


MOST interesting and practical charity is 

the ‘‘ Working Women’s Protective Union” 
(No. 38 Bleecker street, N. Y.), of which the 
twelfth annual report is just received. We have 
had occasion in former years to refer to its effi- 
ciency, the last instance being, if we mistake not, 
certain revelations which were made regarding 
the sale and purchase of sewing machines by 
partial payments. In exposing the heartless 
rascality of agents in this direction the society 
did a most effectual stroke. 

During the year just closed employment has 
been found for 1,910 working women in nearly 
every branch of industry, excepting that of house- 
hold service, with which the society does not 
attompt to deal. De 2,900 ethewe infur mation and 
advice have been gratuitously given. Besides this, 
687 complaints and prosecutions have been insti- 
tuted in favor of women wronged by their em- 
ployers, resulting in the collection of $2,544.31 of 
unpaid wages, and other applicants to the num- 
ber of 4,360 have been assisted in various ways. 
During the last seven years the society has been 
in the habit of making small temporary loans, 
without security, sometimes ten cents for a break- 
fast, sometimes a few dollars to relieve pressing 
necessities. Altogether, $2,145.45 have been loaned 
in this way, and there now remains outstanding 
$154.78, which sum includes $25 that may be re- 
garded as lost. This may be taken as tolerably 
conclusive evidence that personal honesty still 
exists among the very poor, however it may have 
disappeared from other and nominally higher 
grades of society. Can Wall street show as good 
a record ? 

Reports of individual cases where the attempt 
has been made to cheat some poor girl out of her 
slender earnings are more interesting than fiction 
because absolutely true, The fashionable woman 
who refuses to pay her dressmaker is brought to 
book as relentlessly as is the maker of cheap cloth- 
ing, who attempts unjustly to cut down the pitiful 
wages of his piece-workers. 

The society is supported exclusively by volun- 
tary contributions, and its influence cannot be 
estimated by any statistics. The fact that such 
an organization exists is immensely telling as a 
check upon would-be swindlers. One obstacle to 
its efficiency must be that the knowledge of its ex- 
istence is not sufficiently published. Of course 
rascally employers do not tell their workwomen 
that there is such an institution, and the employ- 
ees of kind-hearted and just managers do not need. 
to know it. An exeellent way of spreading the 
information would be for the society to print a 
small poster setting forth its charter, with the 
names of its sponsors, and ask employers to hang 
it up in their work-rooms. Refusal to do so would 
imply a fear of the consequences, and acquiescence 
would do no harm so long as the society maintains 
its present standing. 

We could wish, by the way, that this plan of 
rendering the law available for persons with small 
means might be made more general in its applica- 
tion. If, for instance, friendless women who find 
themselves victimized in any way could be induced 
to intrust their cases to judicious hands, it might 
well be that some, disgraceful wrongs would be 
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righted and some unwhipped villains be made to 
smart for their misdeeds. In like manner poor 
people of all conditions and of both sexes could 
command protection against wrongs to which 
they are at present often forced to submit for lack 
of funds or through ignorance of the proper course 
of procedure. 

So far as we know, the society which furnishes 
the text for this article is in good hands and en- 
tirely trust worthy. 





NOTES. 

—Death has been exceptionally busy, during the 
week just passed, among those whoin one or another 
walk of life bave achieved fame above their dellows. 
We willingly surrender to our late associate, Mr. Mer- 
riam,-the privilege of paying a tribute to the memory 
of that brilliant theologian and noble man, Dr. Horace 
Bushnell of Hartford. The record of his life and the 
catalogue of his books together afford a striking 
proof of the progress of religious toleration in the 
protestant sects. Good old Dr. Joel Hawes, conspicu- 
ous to the day of his death among orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists, resumed cordial ecclesiastical relations with 
Dr. Bushnell after years of partial estrangement, and 
the slow course of his reconciliation was matched by a 
harmonizing and sympathetic influence which almost 
insenstly overspread the land. But the life and 
works of this profound thinker are fully reviewed 
elzewhere, and we pass to the other names on this list. 


—Miss Charlotte Cushman—a somewhat start- 
Jing transition that, from a theologian to an actress— 
died at Boston on Friday. Her name has for thirty 
years been pre-eminent in her profession, and, so far 
as we know, not even the most pronounced enemy 
of the stage and of histrionic art has ever uttered a 
word against her reputation. As an interpreter of 
some of the noblest female characters of Shakespeare 
ebe was eminently successful, and in the role of Lady 
Macbeth, as well as in other tragedy parts, she became 
fairly tenible in her picturesque delineation of the 
drama. Weure glad to pay a tribute in these columns 
to so exemplary a member of a profession to which 
me do not often refer. 


—Science loses three distinguished names, all of 
them French, and all of them members either of the 
Academy or the Institut:—Gabriel Andral, one of 
the most eminent of the pathologists who have given 
French medicine its present standing; Adolphe Broug- 
mart, Professor of Bolany ut the Museum of Natural 
History, and author of various works; and the Baron 
Seegnicr, an authority on all matters connected with 
machinery and applied sciences generally. 


—France, too, loses in Henri Paten an eminent 
span of letters, and a member of the Academy. He 
was a famcus classical scholar, a professor in the Col- 
lege Henri Quatre, an author of repute, and contrib- 
utor to the various French reviews. 


—Three well-known lawyers of this city, namely, 
Mr. William B. Reed, ex-Judge Elbert Herring, and 
Judge Spaulding of the Marine Court, died during the 
week. The first of these formerly lived in Philadelphia, 
but more recently in New York, where he abandoned 
the Jaw for literature, and was prominent during his 
later years as a contributor to current literature. Judge 
Herring was one of the few who date their birth ino 
the last century. He was born in Connecticut in 1777, 
was placed at the head of the Indian Department by 
Jackson, and served under De Witt Clinton as Judge 
of the New York Marine Court. 


—The venerable Commodore Stringham may 


be included in tbe week’s list of dead, though the @® 


actual date of his death was a week before. The Eng- 
lish navy loses Sir Baldwin Walker, K.C.B., an old 
and honored officer who had seen service all over the 
world. We note also the deaths of George Dennison, 
long connected with the United States civil service in 
this city; of Mr. Adolphus Lane, a veteran of the War 
of 1812 and an old New York merchant; and of Mrs. 
Jobn Waits, for many years promivent in all religious 
and charitable works in this vicinity. 


—The Royal Family of Russia ends the list with 
the death of the Emperor’s sister, the Grand Duchess 
Marie Nicolafeovna, eldest child of the Emperor Nich- 
oles. 


—The London Nonconformist regrets to hear 
that the British Government contemplates the cession 
of the Gambian negro colony on the West Coast of 
Africa to the French. It would much prefer that 
“the population should proclaim its independence or 
seek the protectorate of the United States than pass 
beneath the alien domination of a military and Ro- 
manist power.” As the United States does not enter 
into the protectorate business, relief for the Gambians 
must come from some other quarter; but it rather 
surprises us on this side to find that the English Gov- 
ernment can so much 9s entertain a proposition which 
would in any way work to the prejudice of a race that 
has for so long a time challenged its sympathy and 
protection. The fact that Nngland would gain certain 
commercial advantages from France by the cession 
does uot put any better face on the matter. 


—A series of lectures under the management of 
the Temperance Brotherhood of Christian Churches 
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Sunday evening, the 27th instant. 
Francis Murphy, whose name has of late been con- 
spicuous in all publications relating to this cause, in 
which every Christian feels a vital personal interest. 
Mr. Murphy is described as a speaker of wonderful 
power. 

—On the third advertising page we print an- 
other of Mr, Saukey’s sougs. 





HORACE BUSHNELL. 
By GrorGE 8S. MERRIAM. 


PRINCE and a great man is fallen in Israel. 

A prince in spiritual leadership, a man great 
in genius and great in character, Horace Bushuell 
has passed from earth. In the fullness of years, with 
his faculties still vigorous, having brought his life’s 
woik to symmetrical completeness,” like as a shock 
of corn cometh iu in his season,’”’ has he been gath- 
ered to his rest. 

Dr. Bushnell has not been a conspicuous figure be 
fore the general public. He was one of those whose 
immediate influence is exerted chiefly on the few, and 
is transmitted through these to the world at large. 
His writings are too highly intellectual to be pop- 
ular. 


But they have a peculiar power of effecting permanent 
lodgment in the mind of a sympathetic reader; their 


teaching he in turn gives forth. 
of men and women who never heard the name of Dr. 
Bushnell who yet bave received a strong impress from 
him through preachers and teachers who had drank 
directly from bis thoughts. i 

He bad in a rare degree that genius for moral ideas 
which makes the true theologian. His mind was more 
at home among abstractions than among things tangi- 
ble and visible. But it was the abstractions, not of 
pure intellect, but of moral perception, that attracted 
him. It was ideals of character and life, the aspira- 
tions of faith and love, the opening sense of Divine 
Goodness, that kindled the depths of his nature to a 
glow, and found expression in words of noble and 
moving eloquence. The highest power of his writings 
is not in their logic, though that is masculine and vig- 
orous; it is not in their philosophical conceptions of re- 
ligious truths, broad and original as these are; nor is 


the most abstract and the most somber. Higher than 
all these is the power everywhere present of a heart 
on fire with love and with longing for the divine life. 
The adverse theologian may read to criticize or con- 
dempn, but if the Christian in him be stronger than the 
theologian, he will be drawn at every page iuto syin- 
pathy with the emotion and the moral purpose, how- 
ever he may dissent from the intellectual statement. 

It is not infrequently the heretic of his own age who 
is the revered master of the next, and Dr. Bushnell 
did not escape seme share of the heretic’s honors. At 
one time be was gravely menaced with ecclesiastical 
ostracism. Half a century earlier he might not im- 
probably have felt its full weight. But in his day 
Congregationalism had seemingly had enough of ston- 
ing its prophets. He found warm friends and allies 
among those who did not share his peculiar views, and 
during his later years held an honored place in his 
own denomination. 

It was not owing merely to the spirit of toleration, 
nor to the accident of associations, that Dr. Bushnell 
remained in the orthodox ranks. Giving to the term 
“orthodoxy” a large and yet a fair sense, his proper 
place may be said to have been within its lines. We 
do not, in referring to this, lay excessive stress on the 
name or even the fact of orthodoxy. It may well be 
believed that to-day it makes little difference to Chan- 
ning and Bushnell that one was classed as orthodox 
and the other as heretic. Yet, for the purpose of esti- 
mating Dr. Bushnell’s place as a theologian, it is con- 
venient to refer to the main currents of thought 
within the Christian church. The Unitarian move- 
ment was essentially a reaction and protest against 
Calvinism. With some of its elements there have been 
strong currents of sympathy inside of the orthodox 
eburches. But upon one subject at least there is no 
apparent tendency to union between the main bodies, 
however it may be with individuals. The general ten- 
dency of Unitarianism bas been to remove Christ, 
as a historical personage, from Lhe central place iu re- 
ligious faith and feeling. The almost universal dis- 
position within the orthodox churches has been to 
retain him in that place, and even to give him greater 
preminence than heretofore. Of this disposition Dr. 
Bushnell was a conspicuous representative. In_ his 
writings, almost as much as in those of Paul, Christ 
is the foremost theme. And to the one apparently as 
much as to the other the person of Christ was a real 
and living presence, known by a communion the most 
immediate, intimate and sacred. 

But in his philosophical! view of the work of Christ 
Dr. Busbnell diverged from the previously accepted 
theories of orthodoxy. Nor could the difference be 
classed by any thoughtful miod among the hair- 
splitting distinctions of schoolmen. Briefly stated, the 
traditional orthodox belief has been that Christ, by 





receiving the punishment due to the sinner, satisfied 


will begin at the Academy of Music, in Brooklyn, on | 
Tbe speaker is Mr. | 


Even when most spiritual and most practical, | 
they are charged so full with original thought, and | 
expressed so often in abstract forms, that some degree | 
of mental training is necessary for their appreciation. | 


ideas assimilate with the very habit and texture of his | 
mind, and are likely to enter deeply into whatever | 
There are thousands | 





it in the poetical feeling that lights with beauty themes | 
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God's justice. and enabled Him to forgive the sinner. 
The view which Dr. Bushnell held represents God as 
forgiving freely out of his own love, just as a parent 
forgives a repentant child; and the life and death of 
Christ are simply a disclosure to mankind of the Divine 
love and goodness, which assures them of their Father’s 
disposition and moves them to seek Him. In the one 
view, Christ suffers in order to satisfy God’s offended 
justice, and make it possible for Him to forgive; in the 
other, he suffers that he may reveal it as the essential 
and eternal nature of God to forgive freely and to 
eceek the sinner at cost of His own suffering. There are 
points of contact in the two views: it is possible for 
individuals holding either to receive similar emotional 
aud practical impulses; but as broad philosophical 
conceptions they are radically unlike, and tend to pro- 
duce different types of faith and character. We be- 
lieve it to be @ growing conviction, and oue likely to 
prevail, that the later view carries with it a higher 
and finer conception of justice, a closer sense of affinity 
between God and man, and a stronger power to draw 
man into the likeness of God. 

To no one mind, it seems probable, can what is 
called the “ moral influence” theory of the Atonement 
bg wholly attributed. It is largely connected in Eng- 
land with the name of Robertson, aud iv general with 
the Broad Church school. But we believe that no oue 
on either side of the Atlantic has set it forth, as a dis- 
tinctive article of religious philosophy, with such 
clearness and force of statement, such effective argu- 
mentation and illustration, and such wealth of spirit- 
ual feeling, as Dr. Bushnell. We suppose that las book 
on The Vicarious Sacrifice—and that on Nature and 
the Supernatural, which our space allows us ondly to 
name—are likely to be bis monumental works. But we 
should do signal injustice in representing their con- 
tents, even in summary, by such theological proposi- 
tictis as we have outlined above. No siugle phrase or 
formula can justly condense the amplitude of Dr. Busit- 
nell’s thought upon these vast themes. He recognized 
and taught that the great facts of spiritual life tran- 
scend our powers of verbal expression, and that all 
definite propositions in theology can be but approxi- 
mations to the absolute truth. There is a mapy- 
sidedness in his presentation of Christ’s life and work, 
a sensitive appreciation of that sacred personality 


“from each point successively in the whole circle of 


moral sentiment, which suggests again the writings of 
Paul. And, though such parallels may easily be carried 
to exaggeration, no small likeness might farther be 
traced between the two, in a common disposition to 
clothe spiritual faith in metaphysical forms; a certain 
heroic ruggedness of character, united with exquisite 
tenderness; and a profound sense of the evil of sin 


| blossoming into passionate aspiration toward holiness. 





This recognition of sin as a tremendous fact distin- 
guished Dr. Bushuell from most writers of what are 
called liberal tendencies. Partly owing, no doubt, to 
the reaction from Calvinism, partly, too, to the light 
thrown by moral science on the practical limitations 
of free-will, there is a wide disposition toward ignoring 
any radically vicious element in human nature, any- 
thing that may properly be called “ depravity.” There 
appears to go along with this disposition a certain loss 
of moral stamina. Character loses something of the 
heroic strain, something too of delicate bloom. The 
view of human life gains in easy cheerfulness, but 
it lacks the grandeur and the awe which belong te 
great realities. It is the profound sense of sin as a fact 
— mysterious, awful, but no less truly a fact than 
goodness—that gives depth and background to Dr, 
Bushnell’s work. His thought of the life and suffering 
of Christ, of the battle set to every man to fight, of the 
pessible triumph and glory of humanity—all take 
color and intensity from the vivid consciousness of the 
darkness over against the light. 

There is possible iu an article like this only a meager 
and partial suggestion of the elements of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s greatness. As we turn the pages of the volume 
lying near us, we are contiuually reminded of the 
traits of beauty and power that have not even bven 
hinted at in what is here written. This book in espe- 
cial, Christ and his Salvation, we earnestly recom- 
meud te such readers even as have not the taste for 
theologieal studies. We know of no modern book 
that supplies more help and inspiration for the Chris- 
tian life. Each one of these chapters—‘‘ Christ waiting 
to find Reem,” “The Gentleness of God,” “The In- 
sight of Love,’ ‘Christ bearing the Sins of Trans- 
gressors,’’ *‘ Heaven Opened,” and their companions— 
is a volume of spiritual instruction. 

Our thought goes out toward that great and noble 
spirit that bas passed beyond the veil. We cannot be- 
lieve that his thirst for truth has been quenched, or 
fails to find higher satisfaction than here was given to 
it. Soerates, standing on the verge of death, looked 
forward with enthusiasm to conversation with the 
wise men who had gone before him, and to unceasing 
progress with them in the realm of knowledge. May 
we not believe that our friend and teacher has taken 
his place in that illustrious company of sages and 
saints who have in all ages sought after truth and 
God? That sacred passion which inspired him, the 
hunger and thirst for righteousness, for the full com- 


panionship of his Master, for the open vision of God— . 


who may say what fulluess of realization it has found? 
Who may know what is the fulfillment of the promise, 
“7 shall be satisfied”? We who walk yet in earthly 
paths take new faith and courage from his footsteps, 
and give thanks that being dead he yet speaketh. 


MonrTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 18, 1876. 
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THE YEAR WE CELEBRATH. 
By '76. 


E are accused, nationally, of being sadly 

deficient in the shining grace of reverence. 
Young America—sorun the criticisms—has very little 
respect either for his father or his grandfather or his 
ancestors, or for men and things past or present, or 
for name, or custom, or pedigree, or for any one ex- 
cept himself. He seldom indulges in retrospect, but, 
leaving the things which are behind, he constantly 
looks “ahead.” If we have really established such a 
doubtful reputation, perhaps it would become us dur- 
ing this centennial year to turn over a new leaf by 
taking a look back to the period we are supposed to 
celebrate. 

Of course the chief event we commemorate is the 
birth of the nation—the Revolutionary period; and 
the turning-point in that is the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This, however, every one must feel, is not 
the only fact torecall. Discussing adocument, and writ- 
ing, signing and proclaiming it is one thing; to “ back 
it up” resolutely with blood and treasure is altogether 
another matter. Next Fourth of July they will ring 
“the old bell” in Philadelphia,“ and shout and cheer, 
and set off squibs and rockets enough throughout fhe 
land of Uncle Sam to burn up a score of its cities—and 
it will all be quite the thing—but perhaps nobody will 
stop to think that a hundred years ago men were 
burning powder fer a different purpose and with a 
different effect. To the famous Declaration add the 
struggle that made it good, and we have something to 
celebrate. 

Tn this sense the year 1776 is not to be made excep- 
tionally prominent, but all that followed to the peace 
of 1783 are equally significant as ‘“‘centennial"’ years. 
What events, then, have we to recall this year? How 
much of the struggle occurred in ’76? Anybody can 
take down a school history of the United States and 
find out. Could some old Continental hero only be 
revivified, how his accounts would be listened to! At 
the opening of the year the situation was favorable to 
the colonists, and continued so for the first six months. 
Then came disasters, and the close of the year found 
the American people keeping fast days—not poking 
fur at King George. Had the colonists not been sus- 
tained by the twelve months’ successes before inde- 
pendence was declared, they would bave experienced 
in the fall and winter of '76 the severest trial of faith 
possible for a people to endure. Fortunately they had 
won at Lexington and Bunker Hill in 1775, and during 
the early months of 1776 could show some good blows 
struck at the British; if reverses were to come they 
could remember previous successes and take heart in 
the possibility of repeating them. 

Refreshing our memories on facts and dates, we find 
that until the middle of March interest centered on 
Boston, where Washington’s army had been besieging 
the British under Howeever since the batte of Bunker 
Hill. When the city was evacuated—and Boston is 
going to celebrate that event with great noise next 
month, on the 17th—there was scarcely a ‘‘red-coat’’ 
in America. ‘ But England had only begun to prepare 
for the war, and in the summer there were more red- 
coats on band than the colonists were able to manage. 
Upon the evacuation of Boston Howe went to Halifax, 
and Washington started most of his troops for New 
York, which was evidently to be the next point of 
attack. In anticipation of this, Gen. Chas. Lee had 
already been sent to fortify the city, and just a hun- 
dred years ago parties of citizens and soldiers were 
throwing up works at the Battery, across Broadway 
below Fulton street, along the water on either river, 
and over on the Brooklyn side. Where now the new 
Post-office stands Alexander Hamilton drilled an ar- 
tillery company, and close by the building where the 
Christian Union is published—possibly on its very 
site—the “ragged Continentals” pitched their camps. 
Here, by making the utmost exertions, Washington 
gathered a motley army, which in August numbered 
about twenty thousand men. It was stationed at points 
all along from the upper end of New York Island to 
Greenwood Cemetery. Some time in June the British 
made their appearance, and landed on Staten Island 
with nearly thirty thousand regulars, supported by a 
great navalarmament. Then came the battle of Long 
Island, August 27, and the series of defeats which the 
Americans sustained until their happy countor-stroke 
at Trenton on Christmas night. Before the Long 
Island disaster, however, it is to be remembered, as a 
centennial occurrence, that the patriotic militia of 
North Carolina completely crushed the uprising of the 
Scotch loyalists in that State at Moore’s Creek Bridge, 
above Wilmington, on February 27; and also Charles- 
ton will not forget the spirited defense of her harbor 
by Col. Moultrie and his gunners on June 23. That 
signal victory and the North Carolina affair had the 
effect of keepivg the war away from the Southern 
States for the time being. Then on July 4 came the 
Declaration of Independence, which gave to the colo- 
nists a distinct object to fight for and which raised 
their spirits to a bigh pitch. About this instrument 
we shall doubtless hear something more in detail on 
arother occasion. 

How the battle of Long Island was fought, how the 
weakness and blunders of the Americans and the 
skiJlful manceuvering of the British caused a heavy loss 
to the former, is described in our histories. Washing- 
ton’s retreat to New York in a fog—a fog, by the way, 
which has been known to repeat itself since—the 
hasty manner in which his troops were obliged to leave 








that city in turn and camp on Washington Heights; 
the subsequent movements in Westchester County, 
ending in the drawn battle of White Plains; and the 
depressing surrender of Fort Washington with its large 
force to the British, are events to be noted, perhaps, 
rather than celebrated. Following these events came 
the transfer of the campaign into New Jersey and the 
retreat of the Americans from point to point until 
they put the Delaware between themselves and the 
pursuing British. By the middle of December the Con- 
tinental troops were reduced to a mere handful. 
Without resources, without a military or executive 
civil system, it was almost impossible to accomplish 
anything. But for Washington’s great faith, and the 
support he received from determined men in Congress 
and in the army at this trying time, it might have been 
pessible for the Revolution to have collapsed before 
the year of the Declaration had closed. Relhef finally 
came through the over-confidence of the enemy, and 
on the night of December 25th occurred the Trenton 
surprise, which gave the Americans so great an advan- 
tage that in the course of three weeks the British 
found it difficult to hold much more territory than 
New York island and a small part of New Jersey. 

To review these events in detail would be found an 
interesting study for any reader who has access to all 
the authorities. He could not fail to be impressed 
with the fact that there are not only events to cele- 
brate this year, but ancestral virtues and qualities also 
to remember and perpetuate. 


Centennial Hotes 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


YONGRESS presents its compliments and 
begs the Centennial to accept a million and a 
half for account of current expenses.’’ The Commis- 
sioners no doubt accept with pleasure, although they 
intimate that they could have done without the com- 
fortable little douceur in question. Every one is in- 
terested to know how the appropriation found the 
grounds, buildings, and accessories in general looking 
on Washington’s birthday, and as we have not of late 
given any space to a detailed account of the present 
state of things, we do so herewith: 





The calendar of the Exhibition is as follows: 


Reception of articles began January 5, 1876. 
Reception of articles ends April 19, 1876. 
Unoccupied space forfe —e Y om 26, 1876. 
Exhibition opens May 10, 

Exhibition closes Nove Seay 10, 1876. 

Goods to be removed by December 31, 1874. 


According to the latest published estimates, the areas 
of the buildings and their probable cost are as follows: 
Prebaite 
$1, 500, 000 
1,509,000 

66 


0,000 
253,000 


Area, 

acres, 

or Industrial Hall............... 21.47 
1.50 


Main buildin 
Memoria) Hall 
Machinery Hall.... 
Horticultural Hal 
Agricultural Hall 
I tales loa scctias sisid.c oie oh aceiseue nc anointed . 48.62 $4,103,000 

Upon the highest ground in the park there has been 
erected an observatory 150 feet high, which commands 
an uninterrupted view of the grounds and of the 
neighboring city. 


-+ 14.00 
"10.15 250,000 


The plan of the grounds embraces seven miles of 
roads and foot-paths, bridges across shaded and pre- 
cipitous ravines, summer houses, and numerous foun- 
tains fed from George’s Hill Reservoir, just outside the 
inclosure. This contains 40,000,000 gallons: but in addi- 
tion to this source the river, which skirts the northern 
rim of the Exhibition grounds, will supply through 
pumping engines 6,000,000 gallonsmoreaday. Notonly 
the fountains, but the boilers of the steam-engines in 
the Main Building, the Machinery Buildingand Agricu!- 
tural Hall, are thus to have plenty of water; and the 
mains and drains, which are said to be complete for 
all emergencies, will be thoroughly drenched and 
purified. Water, steam and exhibition space are to be 
furnished to exhibitors without charge. 





Provision for the transportation of visitors from 
all parts of the Union and Canada will be very com- 
plete. Tickets at reduced rates for trips to Phila- 
delphia and return will be sold at every place of 
importance in the two countries; also tickets at similar 
rates from the larger cities in other parts of the world. 
The managers of the lines of railroad in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia expect to run many local trains over 
their respective roads, to and from the Exhibition, 
daily. 





For the accommodation of visitors within the 
limits of Philadelphia the Centennial Lodging House 
Agency has been formed, under the management of 
the great railroad corporations centering ‘at Philadel- 
phia, and the city is being canvassed for rooms. It is 
estimated that by this means, with the hotels now 
standing and in course of preparation, comfortable 
sleeping rooms with at least partial board will be pro- 
vided for some 35,000 souls. Coupons will be placed on 
sale at all the principal railway offices in America and 
Europe, where excursion tickets will be sold to Phila- 
del phia. 

Each of these coupons will provide for one full day's 
accommodation, including a breakfast, with meat or 
ham and eggs, tea or coffee, two kinds of vegetables, 
and an afternoon meal equally substantial in all re- 
spects. An intending visitor to Philadelphia can pur- 
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chase as mary of these coupons as he may need for 
one day or one hundred days. Previous to his arrival 
in the city be will be met on the train by an agent of 
the association, who will assign him one of the rooms 
at the disposal of the agency, and give him a card 
showing exactly how to reach it, either by street oar 
or by special conveyance. The coupons will be ac- 
cepted by the proprietor of the house in payment for 
his accommodations, and if the visitor should have 
any unused coupons they will be redeemed. For the 
benefit of exhibitors and those who find a protraeted 
stay necessary, arrangements have been made to fur- 
nish accommodation at reasonable prices, many hun- 
dred householders being already desirous of such 
guests. Philadelphia is especially well adapted to this 
system, owing to its large number of small private 
houses owned by their occupants. We have not yet 
seen stated the prices which will be asked for these 
coupons, but it is understood that they will be com- 
paratively moderate. 

The famous “Trois Freres Provencaux" of Paris 
will have a two-story restaurant, 177x110 feet, on the 
southwest corner of Belmont and Fountain avenues, 
with outside grounds for garden purposes, The plans 
have been sent from Paris. One feature, it is said, 
will be such as to admit the public to view, at a con- 
venient distance, all the exquisite operations of a first- 
class Parisian kitchen. 

Sudreau’s French Restaurant—A two-story frame 
structure, 130x80 feet, northwest of the Art Gallery, on 
the Lansdowne drive, between the drive and the 
creek in Lausdowne Valley. It will be surrounded by 
about two acres of gardens. Cost, 315,000 

Vienna Bakery and Coffee House—A two-story frame 
building, 142x105 feet, east of the Art Gallery, at the 
eorner of the Lansdowne drive and the river road, 
Cost, $16,000. 

Lauter’s German Restaurant—A one-story frame 
building, 200x150, with wings east and west, and two- 
story corner pavilions in front, and open arcades. 
Three acres of gardens will be attached. Cost, $20,000. 

The American Restaurant—This building will be 
two-stories high, with a front of 273x40 feet, and a con- 
necting eastern wing or banqueting hall, 115x50 feet. 
On the west side a pavilion and veranda, 115x25 feet, 
will be added. Three acres of grounds will surrouad 
the structure, which is to cost about $20,000. It will 
be situated south of Agricultural Hall, on the north 
side of Belmont Valley. 





~ Stience. 


A NEW DREDGING-MACHINE. 


FRENCH engineer, M. Bazin, has invented 

a a very ingenious dredgivg-machine, which is 
said to work with extraordinary efficiency. Its mo- 
tive is the principle of hydrostatic equilibrium; and 
its working can be best explained by an example. Let 
us suppose that at the bottom of ten feet of water 
there is a bed of liquid mud, whose specific gravity is 
1.25. Opposing columns of the two fluids will be ia 
equilibrium when their height is in the inverse ratio 
of their densities—that is, the pressure of the ten feet 
of water will balance a column of eight feet of the 
mud. Then, if a tube is thrust down to the bottom, the 
mud will rise in it to within two feet of the surface of 
the water, provided that above that level it is kept 
free. Or if, from the bottom of a vessel, at a level of 
a little more than two feet below the surface, a tube is 
dropped so that its lower end reaches the mud, and ite 
mouth is kept constantly clear, the pressure of the water 
above will force the mud up into the vessel, and the 
only labor required will be to remove the mud as fast 
as it issues from the mouth of the tube; and to raise it 
to the surface it will have to be lifted by applied force, 
not from the bottom of the water, but only from the 
bottom of the vessel. This distance in the case we 
have supposed will be only one-fifth of the depth of 
the water, and will therefore consume only one-fifth 
the force required in the ordinary processes, M. Ba- 
zin’s apparatus is a boat, with a straight tube suspend- 
ed from its bottom near the stern. The tube is jointed 
at the top, so that its greater or less inclination may 
suit the varying depth of the water and its end always 
reach the mud at the bottom. The well at the mouth 
of the tube must evidently be separated from the re- 
ceptacle in which the mud is collected, so that it may 
be kept clear. At the bow of the boat is suspended a 
frame or carriage, the outer end of which also reaches 
the bottom of the water, and carries a revolving shaft 
armed with spikes or claws. The shaft is turned by 
apn endless chain passing over a drum, and acts like 
the upright shaft of a pegging mill, its claws tearing 
up the bottom and reducing it to a pulp, or mud soft 
enough to be forced freely up the tube, which, with 
the motion of the boat, follows the advance of the 
shaft. It does not appear, from the description we 
have seen, whether the traction of the revolving claws 
against the bottom is utilized in pulling the boat for- 
ward but then we see no reason why it should not be. 
Atatrial at Suez, while the common dredging-machines 
only raised from two to three fifths of a cubic meter 
of mud per horse-power per hour, M. Bazin’s apparatus 
raised two and three-quarters cubic meters. The evi- 
dent condition of the efficiency is that the immersion 
of the bottom of the vessel or the top of the tube shall 
be a little more than the difference in height of the 
equilibrating columus of water and mud due to their 
difference in density; and that the greater the depth 
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of the water, the greater shall be the immersion of the 
boat; or else the greater the fluidity—that is, the less 
the density—to which the pulp must be reduced. 

Hats AND BONNETS.—There is no recognized 
reason why of late years neuralgia of the face and 
scalp should have increased so much in the female sex 
as compared with ourown. There is no doubt that it 
is one of the most common of female maladies—one of 
the most painful and difficult of treatment. It is also 
a cause of much mental depression, and leads more 
often to habits of intemperance than any other. This 
growing prevalence of neuralgia may to some extent 
be referred to the effects of cold upon the terminal 
branches of the nerves distributed to the skin; and the 
reason why men are less subject to il than women may 
to a great extent, I think, be explained by the much 
greater protection afforded by the mode in which the 
former cover their heads when they are in the open 
air. It may be observed that the surface of the head 
which is actually covered in man is at least three times 
that which fashion allows to a woman; indeed, the 
points of contact between the bat or bonnet and the 
head in the latter are so irregular as practically to de- 
stroy any protection which might otherwise be afforded, 
If we were to report a case of facial neuralgia cured 
en the principle of protecting the lateral frontal sur- 
face of the face, as well as the superior part of the 
sealp, it might excite a certain amount of ridicule. I 
can assure you, however, that my patient considers 
that her case ought to be reported; for she says that, 
if we cannot do much for neuralgia with our prescrip- 
tions, we ought to oppose fashion when we find it pre- 
judicial to health and productive of sufferiug.—Opinion 
of a London Physician. 





PERSONA rT, ITEMS. 
—William Lloyd Garrison has been confined to 


his house by illness. e 


—Carl Schurz will deliver the Fourth of July 
oratiou at Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


—Governor Hardin, of Missouri, says that under 
no circumstances will he be a candidate for re-election. 


—The Earl of Southesk has been identified as 
the author of * Jonas Fisher.” 

—Archbishop Conolly, of Nova Scotia, has ar- 
rived in Florida from Bermuda. 

—Senator Wright has been offered and has de- 
clined a judgeship of the Lowa Supreme Court. 

—Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer made the 
opening addicssat the Hebrew Charity Fair in Albany 
en Monday evening. 

—Nathaniel Silsbee, after fourteen years of 
service, has resigued the Treasurership of Harvard 
College. 

—Jenny Lind has given $500 to a home for musi- 
cal students established in Milan, Italy, recently, and 
offered to sing ata concert to be given_for its benefit. 

—Senator Burnside is detained at home in 
Providence, R. I., by the illness of his wife. 

—Senator Logan has written a play for private 
exhibition. It is called ‘The Adventures of a Con- 
gressman.” 

—A monument to the late Thomas Barry, actor, 
to cost 21,600, is to be erected in Forest Hill Cemetery, 
Boston, and subscriptions will be opened to raise the 
amount. 

—Centennial Commissioner Sanford and staff, 
of England, have sailed for New York on the steamer 
Indiana, 

—Caleb Cushing becomes, by the death of Rev- 
erdy Johnson, the oldest Cabiuet_ Minister living in 
point of years and appointment. 

—Mr. Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, who was reported convalescent some time 
ago, is still lying seriously ill at his home in Louisville. 


—Mr. Franklin B. Dexter, Secretary of Yale 
College, read a paper on the early history of that iusti- 
tution before the Historical Society of New Haven on 
Monday evening. 

—Mr. Joseph Church, a prominent and wealthy 
citizen of Hartford, Conn., died yesterday, at the age 
of eighty-two. He was the father of Frederick E. 
Oburch, the artist. 

—The Hartford City Government ;has named a 
park in that city ‘‘ Bushnell] Park,” in honor of the late 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, who, thirty years ago, conceived 
the project of making the park out of what was then 
one of the most unsightly spots in the city. 

—Dr. Edwards, of West Virginia, who was a 
member of Congress in 1848, and received John Quincy 
Adams in bis arms when the old statesman fell in his 
place in the House of Representatives, died at Wheel- 
ing last week. 

—Ex-Mayor Horace Clark, of Middletown, 
Conn., has just died, at the age of eighty-two. He was 
one of the oldest printers in the United States, having 
learned his trade with Thurlow Weed, and he wasa 
pensioner of the war of 1812. 

—The late Reverdy Johnson leaves twelve chil- 
dren, about fifty grandchildren, and several great- 
grandchildren, nearly all of whom were present at the 
anniversary of his golden wedding on Nov. 16, 1869. 

—T. J. D. Fuller died on Sunday in Virginia of 
typhoid-pneumonia. He served as a Representative 
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for four Congressional terms, and in 1857 was appointed | 
Second Auditor of the Treasury by President Bu- | 
chanan. 

Ex-Representative Knox of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has given $10,000 to the Woolsey fund of Yale College 
recently, in addition toa similar sum given before. 
He was graduated at Yale in 1830. 


—A granddaughter of Gen. Nathaniel Greene 
is a resident of Toledo, Ohio. She has in hgr possession 
two relics, one of which is an old style double sugar- 
bow] owned originally by Gen. Green®’s mother, and 
the other is an eight-dollar Continental bill mumbered 
14,922 and dated 1777. 

—Congressman Seelye, of Massachusetts, has 
been requested to deliver an address before the Con- 
gressional Temperance Society on its forty-third auni- 
versary, ow the 20th inst. Vice-President Ferry has 
been chosen President of the society. 

—The Clerk of the House has appointed as 
messenger an old colored man named Blias Polk, who 
came to Washington with Jas. K. Polk, of Tennessee, 
as body servant, when Mr. Polk was first elected a 
inember of Congress. He has remained in the Polk 
family until now, and claims to belong to the Demo- 
cratic party. 


of public libraries, is now arranging that at Burling- 
ton, Vt. She has already catalogued the Athenzum 


| evidence consisting of 


these constitute no evidence of antiquity. 2d. The ignorance 
ef the natives respecting the builders of the monuments; the 
investigations of Indian character in the preceding volumes 


| of this work, however, show conclusively enough that twe 


generations, to say nothing of three centuries, are amply suf- 
ficient to blot from the native mind everything definite con- 
cerning the past. 3d. Comparison of the Yucatan ruins with 
different old-world remains; the argument being that if an 
American monumentis more dilapidated than an Egyptian 
one it must be older. 4th. And on the other hand, against 
a great antiquity, the destructiveness of the tropical vegota- 
tion and tropical rains. 5th. The softness of the building ma- 
terial. 6th. The perfect preservation, in many places, of 
wood and paint. Tih. The rapid decay of the ruins between 
the periods of the earliest and latest visits. It will bo at once 
noticed that the preceding points all bear on the date of aban- 
conment, and not at all on the date of construction.” 

The famous ruins of Palenque Mr. Bancroft conjeo- 
tures to be older than those of Yucatan, the strongegt 
the absence of wood, which is 
found in good condition at Yucatan; even then he ad- 
mits that it cannot be proved that the same sort of 
wood was used. The resemblances sometimes traced 
hetween the architecture of the New World and the 
Old are more due, the autbor believes, to the fixed 
belief of the early explorers that all mankind came of 


| a common parentage than to the existence of impor- 


| « 2 "go ; j j 
Hattie H. Ames, whose gift is the cataloguing | tant features of identity in 


Library at Boston and the city libraries of Cincinnati | 


and Chicago. 
—Prof. Blackie presided at a Burns anniversary 


entertainment beld in Edinburgh, Scotland, recently. 


It consisted of an exhibition of views of the land of the 
poet, portraits of eminent personages with whom he 
came in contact, and illustrations of his greatest works. 

—Gen. Gideon J. Pillow says that the suit which 
has compelled him to file a petition in bankruptcy was 
brought for aseizure of coai in Memphis ordered by 


him while in command of the Confederate forces of | 


Tennessee. That State bas thus far refused to assume 
the judgment rendered against bim, and an entire loss 
of the little property the General saved from the war 
will probably be the result. 


—The memorial volume of the late Dr. 8. G. 
Howe will be printed in raised letters for the use of the 
blind. A fund is to be raised to defray the expense, 
and each subseriber of $5 will receive a copy of tbe 
volume printed in ordinary type. The volumes in 
raised type will be distributed among the blind asylums 
of the world. 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF WESTERN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Hubcrt Home Bancroft. VolumelV.: Antiquities, D.Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. $5.50. 

In this volume, only one remove from the end 
of the most important historical work of the day, Mr. 
Bancroft maintains in its full degree the ability dis- 
played in his earlier pages. His topic, the antiquities 
of the Pacific Coast, is to most readers the most enter- 
taining of any he has yet considered. . Naturally 
enough, the remains in Mexico and Central America 
occupy most of the author’s attention; and the readers 
of Stephens, Kingsborough and the Count de Waldeck 
will find in Mr. Bancroft’s book the essential features 
of these writers, while those who first read of Central 
American antiquities in the book before us will hardly 
need to consult the other authors named. 

Among writers with great historical subjects, Mr. 
Bancroft is the least enthusiastic and the most modest. 
The ruins in Central America have been fruitful 
sources of conjecture to the archeologists of all na- 
tions, but Mr. Bancroft has no new or startling theo- 
ries to offer. He hopes that a key may be discovered 
which will unlock the few inscriptions that have been 
found, but he hopes against the belief of most anti- 
quarians. The most that any one can do with certain- 
ty at present is to describe the remains, and allot to 
them, as originators, that one of the Americau nations 
to which they most likely belong. 

The localities of our ancient civilization may be as- 
certained by a glance at an excellent map accompany- 
ing this volume. 
been discovered at the extremity of the peninsula of 











The most numerous antiquities have | 


Yucatan, in what may be roughly described as Eastern | 


Central Mexico, and, with scarcely any connecting 
links with the south, iu Arizona and New Mexico, 


nearly a thousand miles from the group first men- | 


tioned. Of the Yucatan monumeuts, which in number 
and finish excel all others in America, Mr. Bancrofé 
says: 


“Tt may then be accepted as a fact susceptible of no doubt | 


that the Yucatan structures were built by the Mayas, the di- 
rect ancestors of the people found in the peninsula at the 
time of the conquest, and of the present population. Re- 


epecting their age, we only know the date of their abandon- | 


ment—that is, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Nothing 
in the ruins themselves gives any clue to the date of their 
construction. . The data on which different writers 
have based their speculations, and claimed for these monu- 
ments greater or less antiquity, are the following: Ist. The 
immenec trees that are found growing on the ruins, and the 
accumulations of soil and the vegetable matter found grow- 
ing on the roofs and terrace platforms; but to persons ac- 
quainted with the rapid growth of trees in tropical countries, 


| sentially than the two classes in question.” 


the architecture ibself, 
The similarity between the monuments at Palenque 
and those of Yucatan, however, convinces Mr. Bau- 
croft that the former, like the latter, were builé by 
the Mayas, and probably some centuries earlier. 

North of the isthmus of Tehuantepec, whieh the 
author names as the most definite dividing line be- 
tween the Maya nations at the South and the Nahuas 
at the North (in Mexico) monuments are not so numer- 
ous. The greater attention which the Spanish con- 
querors bestowed upom Mexico than upon any other 
country conquered by them resulted in the more 
complete destruction of native records, and with such 
utterapathy have the successive Mexican governments 
regarded the origin of the nation that accessible ruins 
have not been officially examined. From such data as 
he has, the author is of the opinion that the menu- 
ments of the North, compared with those of the South, 
‘“*eo far to show, in connection with the evidence of 
language, tradition and institutions, a Nahua and a 
Maya culture, progressive in separate paths—though 
not witbout contact, friction and intermingling—dur- 
ing a long course of centuries." 

Of the age of the aboriginal remains within our own 
national border, the author cannot conjecture, but he 
believes that the southernmost towns iu Arizona and 
New Mexico were abandoned before the coming of the 
Spaniards. Upon their origin he has no theory, but 
he protests against the habit of attributing them to 
the Aztecs. He says: “I can hardly conceive of 
structures reared by buman hands differing more es- 
Mr. Ban- 
croft also dissipates the balo of romance which has 
been thrown about these ruins by explorers, trappers, 
and the dime novel people. The inhabitants of these 
towns were only half-civilized agriculturists, and 
their remains have but little significance. 

Chapters upon the mounds east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and upon the ruins of Peru, conclude this very 
interesting volume. The author believes it possible 
that the Eastern races were offshoots from the Nahuas, 
but he can find searcely any evidence of identity be- 
tween the Peruvixns and their nearest Northern 
neighbors, the Mayas. He strongly deprecates the 
apparent determination of antiquarians to trace all 
aboriginal Americans to a common origin. 

Among the numerous illustrations to this volume, we 
find many portraits of the gods of the aborigines, and 
these of themselves seem to give us the measure of the 
native civilization. These deities, as presented in 
stone, are without exception hideous. We allude not 
to the execution alone, for which great allowanee is 
to be made, but to the design. With such conceptions 
of Deity as these remains indicate, it is not strange that 
great and able nations lacked the strength and the 
virtues even of respectable pagans, and that they were 
finally annihilated by forces comparatively insignifi- 
cant. 

As Mr. Bancroft'’s great work approaches comple- 

tion, and the degree of its excellence and thoroughness 
becomes more apparent, we are able to find but a 
single fault with the author, and that is that he has 
limited his subject to nations upon the Pacific. The 
ability and the will to project and execute such a 
work is seldom found in more than one man in a gene- 
ration. The history of the aborigines east of the 
tocky Mountains could not cover so much space as 
that of their western contemporaries, nor could it 
prove so interesting, but such as it is it deserves just 
the attention which Mr. Bancroft has shown himself so 
able to bestow. 


PEOPLE AND SCENES IN THE EAST. 
Eastern Life, Present and Past. By Harriet Martineau. A 

New Edition. Ro bertsBrothers, Boston. $2.69. 

A more opporturre time than the present for the 
republication of this charming old book could not be 
imagined. It is hardly possible to’assume that the 
book would never have been republished, for it is one 
of the few records of travel that travelers themselves 
speak of with enthusiasm, and which they advise their 
untravelled friends to read. Miss Martineau saw the 
Fast and published her impressions thereof about 
thirty years ago, before there were railroads in Egypt 
or telegraph poles in Syria, and almost before there 
were missionaries in Palestine. The ports of the Bast 
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had not then numerous steamship-lines supported by 
tourists; a wonder-seeker might even enjoy the pict- 
uresque sight of a camel and its rider without the fear 
that the latter would, upon closer inspection, prove & 
pallid American or an Englishman with mutton-cutlet 
whiskers. Even the ruins were unimproved and un- 
catalogued, and a well-read traveler might in most 
cases be certain that his first impressions were really 
bis own, and not a sort of concentration of those of 
twenty or thirty writers who had preceded him. 

Miss Martineau is an acute observer, and combines 
in excellent proportion those two senses of the practi- 
cal and the picturesque which are so rarely found ina 
single individua!. Her readers are charmed by her 
well-colored but never florid bits of description, yet 
whoever is curious upon the old customs of the East, the 
methods of labor, the social condition of the masses, 
does not go to Miss Martineau in vain. 

The autbor’s earlier readers will be rejoiced at learn- 
ing that this book is not revised and brought down to 
date, and would-be readers will accept this fact as an 
indication that Miss Martineau bas never exchanged 
her own pen for that of the guide-book maker. She 
cares only to have her friends know the impressions 
she formed while upon the ground; she might have 
said, also, that actual change in essentials has not pre- 
vailed largely enough in the East within thirty years 
to warrant her in altering her text. Wedo not doubt 
that Eastern Life will be largely read by people who 
buy books for themselves; and we predict that it will 
be largely demanded of such librarians of Sunday- 
schools and circulating libraries as have taste cnough 
to purchase it. e 


NEGLECTED PUBLIC DUTIES. 
By Anna E. Dickinson. J. R. O3good 


A Paying Investment. 
& Co., Boston. $1.00 
This book is in matter and manner nothing more 

nor less than a new lecture by Miss Dickinson. Al- 

though it would attract more attention if spoken 
instead of printed, it will do its author more exact 
justice in its present form. It will do far more good, 
too, among readers than it could among hearers, for 
next to the ease with which people allow themselves 
to be excited by impassioned speakers is that with 
which they forget unpleasing statements and neglect 

to analyze those which are assuring. It is not im- 

possible that the publication of this book may have 

a beneficial effect upon Miss Dickinson herself, for on 

the stage one may speak with great sincerity some 

brilliant sentence which looks provokingly halting and 
illogical when in type; blessed, therefore, are the les- 
sons taught by proof-sheets. 

The burthen of Miss Dickinson’s book is the wicked- 
ness of the neglect with which all public matters are 
treated by citizens without axes to grind. People fail 
to attend the primaries, they allow the percentage of 
ignorance to become greater, permit trades-unions to 
increase the cost and reduce the efficiency of mechan- 
ics and artisans, endure unhealthful surroundings, 
leave the dangerous classes undisturbed until they 
become criminals, and then help them in vile prisons 
and under brutal keepers to reach lower depths of 
wickedness, and they deny to women the privilege of 
undoing any of these wrongs. It stands to reason that 
readers will not fiud such a book as cheerful as a novel, 
but there is a strong probability that there is even less 
pleasure in writing it than in reading it. Miss Dickin- 
son’s statements are facts which the people should 
know, but facts, also, which it is the business of no 
one in particular to tell. Politicians never mention 
them except when their faults may be attributed to 
the unscrupulousness of the opposition; few ministers 
dare to take into the pulpit questions merely moral, 
and editors see no promise of new subscribers as a 
reward for telling unwelcome truths, 

To expect the author to offer remedies for all the 
evils of which she complains would not be fair; the 
moat she can do is what she earnestly does in urging 
men to think of these things, their impropriety and 
their promise of danger, and to devote their own per- 
sonal atttention to them instead of trying to shift the 
resporsibility upon public or sectarian officials. Aside 
from the demands of conscience and duty, mere policy 
dictates that the citizen should take an active interest 
in the public welfare: ‘It costs more to neglect our 
duties than to accomplish them,” says Miss Dickinson. 

Her picture of the business man of America will 
stand for an accurate likeness of many men who de- 
serve to be despised; unfortunately, it is seemingly as 
true of many a noble man who is struggling to release 
himself from some of his business cares: 


“The American of the present day wishes to do somewhat 
for his country, but to do it without self-sacrifice or laborious 
effort. His own chief desire is to make mé@ey—to have and 
to hold it; not for what it will bring to himself and to others, 
not to use it as a talent and a trust, but for itself, and that 
others shall know he is “worth” it. He will be rich, and to 
this end he will make himself poor in all that makes this life 
worth the possessing. He has not time to read the books he 
gathers on his library shelves. nor to admire the pictures he 
hangs on his walls, nor to take his ease in the place he calls 
his home, nor to sit down in his neighbor's house and culti- 
vate the pleasures of kindly human companionship, nor to 
tell his wife that he loves her, nor tc make the acquaintance 
of his children. He converts himself from manhood into a 

‘sort of double-action machinery ; he swathes himself in inter- 
minable folds of business till he isa specits of mummy. He 
drains his body of all its resources to run his money-grinding 
engine; and sapped and undermined, or in actual ruins, with 
brain trouble, or spine trouble, or heart trouble, or half dead 
with dyspepsia, has the supreme satisfaction of hearing peo- 
ple say as he goes by them on the streets, ‘A wonderful man 





that! wonderful! began life without a dollar, and is worth 
half a million.’”’ 


We hope Miss Dickinson’s book may number its 
readers by hundreds of thousands. Critics will un- 
doubtedly tell us that the book could be a great deal 
better, but until a better book is written on the same 
general subject it merits a wide circulation. 


A NEW QUARTERLY. 


Judged by its first number, the American Cath- 
olic Quarterly Review willbe ascholarly, strong, good- 
tempered periodical. It has forits editors the Rev. 
Drs. Corcoran and O’Connor, of the Ecclesiastical 
Seminary at Philadelphia, and Mr. Wolff, long known 
asthe editor of the Catholic Standard; all of these 
gentlemen contribute to the opening number of the 
Review, and there are also papers by Bishops Lynch 
and Becker, Father McGlynn, Dr. Brownson, and Mr. 
Jobn Gilmary Shea. The “Salutatory” is as excel- 
lent in spirit as that of any other religious quarterly 
could be, and we find therein a promise that we are to 
have some papers especially for the enlightenment of 
Protestants. 

* Anti-Catholic Prejudice” is the subject of the lead- 
ing paper, and the author tells some truths which 
annoy many Protestants as much as they do Catholics. 
It seems to us, however, that he entirely mistakes the 
object against which prejudice is directed. To him 
it seems to be the creed, but Protestants who deplore 
the existence of the feeling of dislike know that this 
is not the case. Educated Protestants know that most 
or all the essentials of their own faith are found in that 
of the Catholics. The dislike is manifested towards 
those points of Catholic belief which, though not of 
the creed itself, are held as logical outgrowths of the 
creed. Among these is thesignificance which the word 
church bas among Catholics, and the intolerance 
which must naturally be felt by a consistent Catholic 
toward religious bodies other than his own which use 
as designations the name which seems to him the ex- 
clusive property of his ownsect. The feeling of which 
Catholics complain is manifested by Protestants 
toward some of their fellows in certain divisions of the 
Baptist and Episcopal churches; it is not so intense, 
for the reason that upon some religious occasions even 
these exclusive Christians fraternize with their 
brethren of other denominations. But who ever knew 
Catholic priest or layman to take part in the exercises 
of a union prayer-meeting, or of any other meeting of 
equally religious and undenominational nature? The 
ecclesiastical claim of superiority leads Catholics who 
speak with authority to make, without the least im- 
proper intention, statements concerning the Protestant 
faith which have thesound of arrogauve and coutempt; 
even in the pages of this review we find sentences 
which, although penned by men whoin we know to be 
devoid of arrogance, will very naturally engender 
suspicion and dislike in the hearts of Protestant read- 
ers who know nothing ef the writers. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, that the feeling exists among non- 
Catholics that the church of Rome bates faiths held 
outside of its own fold, and itis not in the human or 
spiritual nature to forego suspicion of the intentions of 
those who hate us. The feeling with which the author 
of the leading article in the Review isso full is not 
confined to Catholics; expressions of Catholic appre- 
ciation of Protestant religious work are eagerly read 
and enjoyed by non-Catholics; we suppose no para- 
graph ever went so thoroughly the rounds of the re- 
ligious press as did a tolerant one upon Moody and 
Sankey which first appeared a few months ago in that 
able Catholic journal, The Pilot. 

It is useless to deny that a certain amount of anti- 
Catholic prejudice is the result of the course of the 
Church in European politics, from the early days to 
the present. The question is not one we care to dis- 
cuss: we even doubt whether any other Church, under 
similar circumstances, would have done any better; 
but it cannot be expected that Protestants will with- 
hold feeling about acts which thousands of Catholics 
deplore, and that they will exhibit less distrust of the 
future political course of the Church than Catholic 
governments and citizens have already done. We 
know by experience, and greatly to our joy, that anti- 
Catholic feeling is abating ; new and strong friendships 
are being constantly formed between the laymen of 
the two sides, and occasionally between the members 
of the clergy. The single absolute bar to that Chris- 
tian fellowship through which all dislike and suspicion 
might be dissipated is the exclusiveness and assumed 
superiority which is at present unavoidable among 
Catholics. The strength with which the decree of in- 
fallibility must renew these objectionable feelings is 
to our minds the only charge of any consequence that 
can be made against Vaticanism. 

The other papers in the Review are of considerable 
merit. Dr. Brownson’s vigorous pen treats of ‘*The 
Philosophy of the Supernatural,’”’ Bishop Becker com- 
plains of the low standard of classical education in 
America, the Editor-in-Chief begins a defense of the 
Jesuits, Father McGlynn endeavors to annihilate the 
“Bugbear of Vaticanism,” and shows a command of 
plain English which we wish Cardinal Manning had 
possessed when he answered Gladstone; Bishop Lynch 
has a strong paper on “The Divinity of Christ,’’ Mr. 
Wolff writes of ‘‘ Modern Physicists and the Origin of 
Man,” and Mr. Shea contributes an interesting sketch 
of the progress of the Catholic Church in America. 
The typographical appearance of the periodical is 
quite tasteful. (Hardy & Mahony, Philadelphia. $1.25 
per number.) 





NOTES. 


Readers of Green's Short History of the English 
People will be delighted to learn that the author is 
writing a longer history of the same nature. 


Dickens's Christmas Stories all appear in the 
concluding volume of Harper’s * Household Edition,” 
just published, atid they obtain additional interest 
from the excellent sketches of Mr. Abbey. This artist 
isan American, we believe, but the faces, figures, and 
accessories of his pictures are English, while the care- 
fulness with which he has selected scenes for illustra- 
tion and the conscientious care which has supple- 
mented his rare skill as a draughtsman of the human 
figure make this a rarely entertaining book. 


A great many bereaved parents will find eomfort 
in reading Little Graves, compiled from many writers 
of prose and verse by Mrs. N. W. Wilder. Some few 
of the extracts are suggestive of the tombstone cutter’s 
own Verse-maker, but most of them are from the pens 
of true poets, or of writers whose depth of feeling and 
strength of faith raises them above the level of mere 
rhymers. In a short introduction Dr. J. S. Holland 
commends the volume for the rare companionship into 
which it introduces the reader. In typographical ap- 
pearance the book is quite dainty. (Nelson & Philips. 
$1.50.) 

Messrs. Baker, Davis & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have issued eight parts of arevised edition of Zell’s 
Encyclopedia. This work in its original form (two 
quarto volumes) formed a happy medium—and the 
only one—between the great cyclopedias and smalk 
books of general reference. Judging by the additional 
amount of space consumed in the process of revising 
the parts already published, we see no reason to fear 
that the book will be enlarged to the extent of another 
volume. A special feature of the new edition is the 
inclusion of eighteen excellent double-page colored 
maps, which must greatly increase the value of the 
book. 

Mr. Lossing’s Our Country, to which we have 
once before alluded, has reached its five hundredth 
page and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The author’s excellent style is the result of much ex- 
perience in writing of our national history, while Mr. 
Darley, the artist, does as well as he can with the small 
space at his disposal. The excellence of this history 
seems even greater than it is when we realize how few 
voluminous histories have been written of our coun- 
try; neither Bancroft nor Hildreth come anywhere 
near our own day, and while perhaps no historian of 


“the highest order can approach nearer than thoy 


have duue, we deserve at least a readable record of 
those later national events from which we are not yet 
able to make correct philosophical deductions. No 
writer who has yet offered his book to the public hag 
accomplished this work with ability approaching Mr. 
Lossing’s. (Johnson, Wilson & Co., N. Y., Publishers. 
By subscription.) 


Any one who cares to trace the connection be- 
tween aupernaturalism and the credulity from which 
it usually springs will find ample assistance in the Rev. 
Frederick George Lee’s Glimpses of the Supernatural. 
The author is evidently possessed of considerable 
spirituality and curiosity, with scarcely any inclination 
to use his reasoning powers. The Bible alludes to the 
existence of good and bad spirits, says Mr. Lee, so we 
have no reason to believe that they do not now in-« 
habit the earth and act as they please. I[t is unneces< 
sary to say that most of the spirits catalogued by the 
author are as utterly devoid of reason and purpose as 
those who speak at séances, or materialize in dimly- 
lighted closets. They upset furniture, soare cattle, 
and give ominous warnings, but make known the lesser 
mysteries of neither heaven nor hell, nor do the best of 
them tempt one to long for their companionship. 
Whatever ground there may be for the belief in 
spiritual] manifestations, it is certain that the author 
of this book does not present it, por can we imagine 
how the better class of spiritualists can read this vol- 
ume with any degree of patience. 
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Business Department. 


In another column will be found the 
thirty-first annual statement of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J. The exhibit is a very favorable one. 
The re putation ot the Company is deservedly 
very high. Its affairs have been conducted 
throughout its history with discretion, fidelity 
ona economy. Mr. L. Spencer Goble, late 

Vice President of the Company, succ eeds Mr. 
Samuel H. Lloyd, deceased, as State agent for 
southern New York and northern New Jersey. 
Office, 137 Broadway, New York. 


Centennial Prize Number One. 

THE Messrs. FATRBANKS have been awarded 
the contract, over all competitors, for furnish- 
ing the Post-Office Department with Scales 
the present year. Within about 12 months 
this Company have supplied the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, in its various departments, with 4000 
scales.—Evening Express. 





** Saratoga Springs. 

Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in winter, with circular descrigng 
its Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Elec- 
trical Appliances, Equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 





The ** Diamond.” 


As the diamond is the royal member of the family 
of glass, so the * Diamond Spectacles,’’ every pair 
having the diamond trade-mark, have established 
themselves as the most valuable of all inventions 
to aid failing or impaired sight. Sold by our au- 
thorized ugents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Sore THROAT, Cough, Cold, and similar 
troubles, if suffered to progress, result in seri- 
ous pulmonary affections, oftentimes incura- 

able. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” reach 
directly the seat of the disease, and give al- 


inost instant relief. 
_NE W PUBLIC ‘ATION 


Second and Revised Edition. 


SERMONS by the MONDAY CLUB 





ON THE 
International Lessons for 1876. 
Crown 8vo. 400 pp. $1.50. 


Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price; 
to clergymen a special rate. Published by 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., Boston. 


Agents Santee tocanvass inevery Church. Send 
for Cireula ir 
r 
NOW READY! 
IN THE BOOK STORES OR BY MAIL. 


ROMANCES AND KEALITIES: 
Zales, Sketches, and Papers. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 
lvol. mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Barr has been a favorite contributor in the 
columns of the Christian Union for years, and this 
collection of some of the choicest of her produc- 
tions, from many periodicals, makes a most read- 
able and agreeabie little volume. 

“Mrs. Barr’s strong and cultivated pen has 
secured for her writings a public welcome and 
graceful appreciation. She unites the solidity of 
scholarly study with the graces of a style flited 
b« > to instruct and please her readers.’’—Christian 
at Work. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Pubs., N.Y. 


A CATAL OGU Eof the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 
wat be mailed free on application. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY. 
W E publish the only full original and authentic 

record of Mr. Moody and his Works. Old books 
with a few pages of eeare. Moody and Sankey 
added are advertised. Don’t be imposed upon by 
such trash. Send for our circulars and judge for 
yourselves. Address American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Ct.. or Cc hicago, Ti. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


Easter anthem, “Christ Our Passover,” Bristow, 
#1; “Angels Roll the Rock Away,’ . Thomas, a] 
cents; “Now is Christ Risen,’ G. W. Warren, 
71.50; Easter anthem, “Christ Our Passover,” 
Danks, €0 cents; * Christ Our Passover,’ Wheat, 60 
cents; carols—* Hail, Bright Easter Morn,” Pond, 
Jr., l0cents; Now 12 Se een, - Zompuine 5cents: 
“Raise the Song for Easte Backus, 10 cents; 
“ Victory,’ Tompkins, 5 a. Copies mailed. 
WM. A. POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 

Branch | Store, No. 9U nion Square, New York. — 

Brief reports of Addresses to Christian Work- 
ers, by the New York Pastors, at the meetings 
held in the Reformed Church, Fifth Avenue, 
Jan., 1876. 


Words in Season: For Inquir- 
ers and the Inquiry Meeting. 16m0, 
paper oom 40 cents; cloth, 65 cents. 
Anson D. RANpotrn & C 0., Publish- 
ers, 770 Br gaan New York. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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Tales. Jilustrated. 12mo, 
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“They are charming tales.”"—Springfleld’ Union. 

WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS: or, 
The Records of an Unfashionable 
Street. A Sequel to ‘My Wife and I.” 7/- 
dustrated, 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

“Natural, sprightly, full of action and incident.” 

—Indianapolis Journal. 

MY WIFE AND I: or, Harry Hen- 

_ derson’s History, A Novel. JJustrated. 
ramo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“Always bright, piquan io 
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L. 
A NEW VOLUME BY PROF. BLACKIB. 


Songs of Religion and of Life. 

By Joun Stuart BLACKIE, author of “ Se-f- 
Culture,” ‘Four Phases of Morals,’’ etc. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth, attractively bound, 
$1.50. 

[From the London Literary World.) 

“We always lay quick and glad grasp upon a new 
book of poetry by Professor Blackie, because we 
are quite sure of finding in it the melodious ex- 
pression of intrepid thought and strong and healthy 
feeling. . . . Prof. Blackie presents himself as 
the poet of youthful hope, ardor, enthusiasm, 
faith, in whose eyes it is simply incredible and 
monstrous that this beautiful world should be any- 
thing but the work of a good and ioving God.” 

Il. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


; ’ ’ 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy. 
(In the Theological and Philosophical Library. Edited 
by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D.,and Philip Schaf, 
D.D.) Translated by Prof. G. 8. Morris, of 
Michigan University. 2 vols.,8vo, cloth. Price 
reduced from $7.50 to $5. 4 
Iil. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 


Containing the Description of the Creation, the 
Fall of Man,the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, 
the Times of the Patriarchs and Nimrod, Baby- 
lonian Fables,and Legends of the Gods, from 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By GEORGE SMITH, 
ef the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum, Author of * Assyrian Discov- 
eries,” etc. With numerous illustrations. One 

vol., 8vo, $4. 

IV. 


Chips from a German Workshop. 








By F. MAX MULLER, M.A., Foreign Member of | 


the French Institute, ete. Vol. IV 
chiefly on the Science of Language, with Index 
to Vols. Iland1V. One vol., 
$2.50. 


-Essays, 
crown $y0, cloth, 


*,* Any of the ahove books will be sent prepaid 
to any address, upon receipt of the price, by the 
Publishers, 





UNION. 


Financial 


From Monday, Feb. 14, to Saturday, 
Feb. 19. 


The Meney Market, etc.—Money remains 
easy, and investors are so active that all securities 
which are in good repute continue to advance in 
price. U.S. bonds are, as usual, the favorite se 
curities of investors, particularly of the banks; if 
the demand for these continues, the excuse for 
the complaint that much of our national debt is 
held abroad will diminish in weight, for the scar- 
city of domestic sellers has resulted in the return 
of agreat quantity of bonds from Europe. After 
Government securities the preference seems to be 
for railway bonds, express stocks, commercial pa- 
per, and the stronger railway stocks. “Fancy” 
stocks, however, fail to gain by the movements of 
investors. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 

Feb. 14. Feb. 16. Feb. 19. 

OS csticsccscccocss BOONE. sssveces TERE scse.ccs IbY 
Legal Tenders..... SBMD ccscccee B® 2.000000 87.90 

Government Bonds. 
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State Bonds.— 
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Railroad Bonds.— 
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| M.& St. P.c.s.f.73 87% .. 
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| N. Y.C. & Hi Ist cp 120% ........ 
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Pitta. Ft.W.4C.1sG ccc secccces 
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SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Aa 


FAS & 7 aS pendnes. New York. 


BOOKS. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 770 Broan- 
WAY, corner of 9th Street. A GREAT VARIETY 
STANDARD, THEOLOGICAL, RELIGIOUS, JUVEN- 
ILK. Catalogues furnished, and orders by mail 
solicited. 


BOOK EXCHANGE MONTHLY, 


9 CENTS a year. New, old, rare, curious, aii 
uable and cheap books supplied and wanted. 
Fulton St. N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 10 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and = 2 122 State Street, Chicago. 


‘OA DECIDED ADVANCE. . 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


fyerdes the grand“ “Gold Medal of Progress,” 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
= Boute Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, 
Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Call and examine, or send for prospectus. 

HOME OFFIce: 65S Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND 8T.), NEW YORK. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


From N.Y. Observer, Feb. 17. 


“The Afghanistan Rugs of F. B. Nichols, 71 Wil- 
liam St., which we commended so highly some 
time ago, were 80 eagerly sought yo he had to 
bring in another and another invoice, to which we 
again cal] attention. Their beauty, texture, nov- 
elty, durability, and Oriental luxury give them 
attractions to all who have traveled in Persia and 
Asia Minor, and those who have not will enjoy 
them as works of art and of use, that are always 
new and better as they grow older.” 
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quick sules. Address Tipp & Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Foreign Exchange.— 





60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.85% @4.86 4.89 & @4.90 
F IS K & HAT ATC H, . 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to pIrECT DEALS 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleesed to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLp Covrons, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN © OM- 
em, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
— and remittances subject to draft, and allow 

terest, to be credited poathiy, 3 on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


| 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. | 
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9 per cent. and interest promptly p 
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JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
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Total Income....... $6,75 1,987.06 
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358,899.26 


[OOBerccccese ose 27,906.81 
Paid Taxes........ 116,U4L.77 
Paid Return 

Premiums, or 
Dividends to 


Policy- holders 

on Premiums 

of 1873 and 1874. 2,862,513.30 
223,752.21 


528,254.95 
Balance January 1, 1876...%30,190,181.26 
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{ of transmission............ 





1,503,900. oo 





53 
821,812.) 
5,843,852.83 


49,990.96 
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Interest due and accrued... $642,065.73 


Premiums due and de- 
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PE 252,761.12 
————-__- 804,826.85 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1876..$31,085,011 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund (four per 
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Policy Claims in process of 
DEFMSOMIONG. 2 cncccvccec.coe 1,389.00 
Dividends due and unpaid.. Hie er 85 


Commissions and Expenses 
on unreported premiums 


estimated at UW percent... 25,276.11 


28,695, 430.94 


Total Surplus as regards 


Policy-Holders........ $2,389,580 17 


Dividends declared on om pre- 
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Undivided Surpius........ 


Ratio of Expenses to Income 


1,574,555.28 
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(excluding Taxes ............. 8.60 per cent. 
Number of Policies in Force 
January 1, 1876............+ 43,015 





Insuring .. $134, 104,103.00 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, - 


STATE AGENT FOR 


Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


137 Broadway, New York. 
'10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved hy First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third 4 
the value ascertained by ‘sonal ton. 
many years’ business have never lost a dollar. We 
| pay the interest pro - yn semi-annually, in New 

rk. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to s ©. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for p foul ars. References in 
every State in the Union, J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
| LAWRENCE, KA 

Rh. cele C eblections| throughout the West a specialty. 
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uth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 





PRAYER BBFORE THE SERMON. 

WE rejoice, our Father, that we may look up to thee as 
those that watch wearily in the night, and look for the morn- 
ing; for in thee there is no darkness, but only light. Joy 
comes from thee. From us is sorrow born. We stumble by 
ignorance and by transgression, and make ourselves miser- 
able; but thou everlastingly art the Repairer. Thou forever- 
more art building up the things which we cast down; and we 
rejoice that both by the things in which we are right and by 
the things in which we are wrong thou art building us. By 
thy discipline, by thy chastisement, thou art working, even 
as by thy caress. We rejoice that we do not know all of 
thee, nor all of thy way of mercy. We should be sorry if 
there were ne more of thee than we could compass in 
our thought. We should be sorry if with our faint and 
small mercy, if with the slender flame, of love that burns 
amidst glowing passions in our souls, we could understand 
the grandeur, the fullness, the infinite outstretch of thy 
being, and the mystery hid from ages, and to be hid through 
ages, of thy riches in the glory of goodness as a healing 
power throughout thy realm. We rejoice and give thanks 
for what thou art. Thou art enshrined. And though we 
cannot beho d any figure, nor outline even in our thought the 
way in which we think toward thee, it isa way of light and 
growing merey and goodness; and our souls are glad, yea, 
and they sing, as we think of thee, and are burning toward 
thee, still hearing at every step of experience, at every out- 
look, and at every added thought and emotion, It doth not 
yet appear; for the fullness of thy nature is beyond com- 
prehension, and the knowledge of Christ passes all under- 
standing. , 

And now we beseech of thee that we may have, every day, 
some such sense of the fullness of God's mercy and of the 
power of God around about us as we have of the fullness of 
the light of heaven before us. Our tapers we trim, and we 
fear lest the lamp shall go out without oil; but none of us 
bave ever bada thought ora care lest the sun should be 
emptied, or lest the air should be exhausted. The supply is 
Over-abundant, and the waste is infinitely more than that 
which we use. 

O Lord our God, we pray that we may bear about every day 
a consciousness of thy supereminent power. May our thought 
of the love of Christ not spend itself in vain arguments and 
theories and reasonings respecting its origin, methods, 
grounds, and conditions. O that we may enterinto the great- 
ness of the feeling that God so loved the world that he gave 
himself in the person of his Son to die for it—to suffer; and 
though very God, to suffer as ¥e suffer, tempted in all points 
as we are, yet sinless. May we bear before us this inexpli- 
cable marvel; and may the love of God be to us as a heaven 
full of stars by night, and full of light by day, inextinguish- 
able. So, under thy canopy, may we develop all our power. 
Under thee may we find ourselves able to cope with unbelief, 
with fear, with all the elements which beset us in this mortal 
state ; and may we have the power of God within us, and the 
witness of God within us that we are the sons of God; and 
may we march in the greatness of this hope, and abound in 
its consolations. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon each heart in thy 
presence. Though man thinks little of man, though men are 
trodden under foot of men, and though the cry of distress 
falls on heedless ears, there is not a soul so barren nor so poor 
that thou dost not look out upon it with infinite compassion ; 
and grant that no one in thy presence may be discouraged, or 
think unworthily of himself. Grantthat every one may have 
some sense of the value that there is in him before God by 
reason of that which is in God. We pray, O Lord, that thou 
wilt thus inspire and lift up the poor, the discouraged, the 
lowly, and the careless, and bring them into the consciousness 
of thy presence and of thy compassion. 

Draw near to all those who are seeking thee through a 
dreamland, all of whose march seems as by night, and who 
stumble and fall often. Thou art the mighty God, and thou 
canst renew the strength of those that trust in thee. We 
pray that thou wilt give stability and earnestness to those 
that waver and are overcome by doubt. We pray that thou 
wilt draw near to those who have known thee, and have 
fallen from their first experience of love and devotion, and 
have grown cold and heedless, though not without oft regrets, 
and not without many resolutions to return to thee. Vouch- 
safe to them all, we beseech of thee, O Lord our God, the 
quickening influence of thy Spirit, that they may be brought 
back to the Bishop and the Shepherd of their souls. Be 
near to any who are seeking to know more and more per- 
fectly thy righteousness. Grant that there may be those who 
shall at last find the rest of God, unbroken by strife or by 
Invasion. May there be those who shall sit down beneath the 
shadow of thy wings, and over whom thy banner shall be dis- 
played, and who shall rejoice in the Lord and notin them- 
Belves. 

Be with aK those who are in affliction. Draw near to any 
households wherein lie the beloved, waiting for the last rite 
of separation. O Lord, we pray that in darkness there still 
may be light. While the sisters mourn, may Jesus be 
with Mary and with Martha again, the resurrectiou and the 
hope of eternal life. And we pray that those who watch 
wearily by the side of the sick may have strength and com- 
fort and refreshment of soul, and preparation for thy provi- 
dential will. 

Grant thy bleesing to rest upon all our occupations; upon 
all our family relations; upon our whole household life. 
‘Wherever we are, and whatever we do, may we have the con- 
scious presence of our God and the joy of his salvation. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all thy churches 
to-day; upon all thy servants that everywhere do preach the 
‘Gospel that is in Christ Jesus. Especially remember thy ser- 
vants in the city adjacent who labor in word and doctrine 
with zeal for the quickening of thy people, and for the calling 
of men from darkness to light. Give them health, and 
strength, and wisdom, and divine luminousness; and guide 
them frcm sowing to reaping, until there shall be an abun- 
dant harvest. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon thy 
servants who are drawing near, and who shall be in council 
iu this church during the week on which we have entered. 
Q sive to them a spirit of truth and grace aad wisdom, and 
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lead them, we beseech of thee, to such consultation and sueh 
deliberation as shall be for the purity and the best interests 
of thy church and people, and for the honor of thy name in 
heaven above. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon those who every- 
where preach the gospel to-day—upon those who stand upon 
the verge of civilization; upon those who are in the midst of 
poverty in scattered populations, and who labor in body and 
mind, travailing sore, to make known the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Be with all those who are in foreign lands 
of heathen darkness striving to make known the name of 
Jesus Christ. We pray that thou wilt give to them the power 
of faith; and may that faith bring forth appropriate fruit in 
thine own time, and abide. Send forth that imporious com- 
mand by which all evils shall sink away, and all goodness 
shall arise, to the glory of thy name. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 





THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT.* 


“The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God.’’—Rom., viii., 16. 


HIS is the deepest chapter in the Bible, on 

the human side. There is more nearly a devel- 
oped psychology in the 8th of Romans than in any 
other passage that I remember: not of the divine, but 
of the buman; and not in any organic order, but in 
the order of experience from a lower to a higher con- 
dition. 

In this chapter, as in the passage that I have read, 
there is a most unquestionable intimation and affirma- 
tion, not only that there is divine power exerted upon 
the human soul, direct, personal, efficient, but that 
there may be a consciousness of it on the part of man; 
and that it may be of such a kind that a state of mind 
takes place which answers to the presentation of evi- 
dence in ordinary affairs—a state of conviction—a 
state of certainty. 

The witness of God’s spirit with men has been a fa- 
vorite theme. Many fantastic results have sprung 
from an ignorant use of this declaration. Much mis- 
chief has come from misconception concerning it. And 
yet, on no other question, perhaps, in the word of God, 
hangs so much importance as upon this: Is it true that 
the divine nature opens itself to men in such a way 
that they are assured, on good and just grounds, that 
they are known, accepted, beloved and guided by God? 
This is of infinite importance, both to the individual 
and to the race; and it ought to be well considered 
just now, inasmuch as the tendencies in the thinking 
world are working away from any such conviction. 
We are passing through a period of unfaith: I will not 
say a period of unbelief, because there never was a 
period when all men seemed so eager for belief. It is 
the distinguishing peculiarity of skepticism in our age 
that it doubts on its way toward certainty; that there 
isan appetite and longing for truth; and that many 
of, the forms of truth which hitherto were accepted, 
that many of the philosophical statements of truth 
which formerly prevailed, do not satisfy a mind glow- 
ing keenly with a new hunger fora larger knowledge 
of God and of the universe. 

Therefore there are many men to-day that are re- 
garded as skeptical who are in one sense John Baptists, 
crying, ‘Prepare the way.’’ They may be no more 
than road-makers—men building a road along which 
is to walk the Prince of Peace, manifesting to men 
the glory of God; but the lowest service in the work 
of bringing about the final disclosure of the divine 
glory is honor enough. Besides, this phase is a matter 
of buta moment. Men do not count the day as over- 
cast because here and there a cloud overshadows the 
earth. Not one nor ascore of storms drives the sum- 
mer out of the hemisphere. Storms and clouds are 
incidental things, And the human soul in its upward- 
ness is not to be imprisoned by doubts or skepticisms. 
Not believing is the misfortune of men; the positive 
formation of beliefs is the normal and the highest state; 
and any state of unbelief preceding that, while in the 
individual it may be final, in the history of a com- 
rmounity like ours is an intermediate state on the way 
to the true, the highest and the noblest condition—that 
of positive believing. 

Now, if there be no God that can be appreciable to 
men; if the Divine Being is in any such sense unknow- 
able that he is to us what the secrets in our globe are 
to the eye, secrets which we cannot see because they 
are hidden, then it amounts substantially to a banish- 
ment or to a destruction, if not of the Divine Being, 
certainly of the influence of the Divine Being upon 
the human race. Butif, on the other hand, and quite 
aside from the testimony of the eye and of the ear and 
of the hand, and quite aside from material law, there 
is a road of evidence, so that an honest and intelligent 
man may say without hesitation or doubt, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth’’—if there is such a way as 
that, it is of transcendent importance for every person 
to find it out. 

It is therefore a matter of some regret that those who 
have believed with the utmost intensity in the witness 
of the Spirit that we are the sons of God, and who have 
believed in the divine existence and presence and love, 
should have held their belief in such a way, with such 
fantastical views, or with such incidental experiences 
which had nothing to do with it really, as to cast 
doubt upon the minds of fair thinkers, 

What, then, is the witness of the Spirit of God? Is it 
meant by this fhat a@ miracle is wrought, and God, 
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without any use of the regular faculties of the human 
mind, by an act of divine efficiency, breathes into the 
souls of men a conviction that they are his children 
and that he is their Father? Is it any such act of the 
Divine sovereignty as leaves unused the human fae- 
ulties, and produces effects without the aid of interme- 
diate causes? I] should not object to any such state- 
ments as lying outZof the range of possibility, but we 
are not asking what practically we might like, nor are 
we asking what may be rationally imagined as true. 
Ido not doubt that He who created the ear, and. the 
eye, and that inward self to which these are merely 
passages, has it within his power to communicate his 
presence—and that, too, without the use of any of the 
ordinary instrumentalities; but the question is simply, 
What is the fact, and what are the teachings of God's 
Word on this subject? 

I hold that these teachings are not at all what by 
mavy they bave been represented to be. The fact is 
not that there is a disclosure of God in any dramatic 
and miraculous manner. It is not that there is a 
breathing in, or a shining in, of the Divine nature upon 
us in any such sqmse as implies a going aside from the 
ordinary uses of the buman soul. 

You will recall how full the teaching of Christ is of 
the love of the Father and of the presence of the 
Spirit of God with all his disciples. We have a me- 
chanical idea of discipleship. We are apt to think that 
to folks who have gone through a technical conversien, 
and who are in the church, God reveals himself, and 
not to those who are outside of any known means of 
grace; but we must take a larger view. I understand 
the Saviour to say that to all those who are in a state 
of mind to accept and appreciate the Divine presence 
it will be given; and that it will be given to them on 
the principle of election—a principle which you believe 
in: not, perhaps, the principle of election which is de- 
rided often, but the principle of election which is 
founded on the capability ot receiving impressions. 

For instance, to those who have a natural or culté- 

vated susceptibility to numbers and mathematical re- 
lations it is given to understand problems, while to 
those who have not a susceptibility to those things, 
either natural or cultivated, it is not given. To him 
who has a natural or acquired adaptation to propor- 
tions and constructions, architectural revelations are 
made, but they are not made to him who bas not a nat- 
ural or acquired adaptation of this kind. To him who 
has a mind prepared naturally or by education for the 
appreciation of color it is given to see colors where 
others cannot see them. To him who has a natural or 
educated discrimination of barmony in sounds it is 
given to have musical visions and revelations; and to 
those who bave not this adaptation, cither natural or 
educated, it is uot given. 

Now, in the spiritual realm the analogy goes straight 
on. To those who have an imagination that naturally 
enables them to receive the evidences of a spiritual 
being, or to those who have an imagination which by 
culture has been developed till it becomes receptive of 
these evidences—to them it is given to know certain 
things which it is not given to other people to know. 

No man would allow any judge or any jury to decide 
for him in the matter of taste. The world is agreed 
that there is no use of disputing in matters of taste. 
Taste is one of those things which cannot be brought 
to the measure of ordinary evidence. If a fugue of 
Bach is delicious to a man, it is so to him, no matter 
how many credible persons say itis not to them; and 

‘no argument can overthrow that fact, so far as he is 
concerned. If it is not delicious, then it is not; and 
you do not need apy argument on the subject. Ifa 
man has a poetic vision, he has it though ten thousand 
equally trustworthy men say they have it not. Itisa 
matter of fact. If there are twenty astronomers 
equally measured in intellect and power, and one of 
them says, ‘‘I have discovered a satellite,” or ‘‘I have 
discovered a comet,” and the other nineteen say, ‘‘ We 
have noi,” that does not invalidate the testimony of 
bim who has. If another one says, ‘‘I, too, have dis- 
covered it,’’ and there are eighteen against two, it is 
just the same. The testimony of the eighteen against 
the two is as nothing. It may be said to those that 
do not see the satellite or the comet, ‘‘ Perhaps your 
glasses were out of order, or perhaps your eyes were at 
fault’’; one thing or another may be said in respect to 
them; but the man who is a trained scientist, who has 
taken an observation, and who knows that he has seen 
an object—that man is not to be judged by those who 
havt not seen it. They may say to him, ‘‘ You ought 
to use double diligence and caution’’; but if in the 
end he has seen it, then he has; and the not seeing by 
others does not touch the question at all. 

Now, in regard to the presence of God in Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour taught bis disciples that the Father 
should be with them as he himself had been—not phys- 
ically, indeed, but as effectually as though he were 
with them physically; that there should be a revela- 
tion through the Comforter, or the Holy Ghost, to 
them of the presence and of the feelings of our heaven- 
ly Father; that they should be accompanied day by 
day by just such a consciousness of the Divine presence 
as they had of his own presence when he walked in 
the body; and he says to them, “It isa higher state 
that you are to bein.” He says, “It is expedient for 
you that I go away; for this faith and friendship do 
not belong to the senses: they belong to a higher condi- 
tion of the mind.’’ There was to eome upon thema 
state in which they should be intuitive, and perceive 
things, not by the handling of the hand, not by the 
sight of the eye, but by the sight of that inwardness, 
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by that intuition of soul, which is represented in 
Scripture again and again and again. 

When the apostles began tbeir teaching, afterwards, 
at times they taught this, and at other times they as- 
sumed it—namely, that the Christian state was one in 
which men should see God. But it was never supposed 
that he was to be seen by the outward eye: it was al- 
ways supposed that there was to be an inward seeing 
which should be more than equivalent for the sight of 
the outward eye. 

And I declare to you that the things which men be- 
lieve most are the things which they never see. I be- 
lieve in honor; I believe in truth; I believe in fidelity; 
I believe in integrity; I believe in heroism; I believe 
that these qualities inhere in individual persons. I do 
not see these qualities in them; but their whole car- 
riage, all the negatives as well as all the affirmatives 
of their lives, are such as convince me that they possess 
these qualities. The part which excites in me admira- 
tion for them is that part which I see by the intuition 
of the inward, and not by the sight of the outward. 
The apostles “lived as seeing him ”’--and, with exquis- 
ite discrimination, it is added,—‘‘ who is invisible.” 
The body did not see him, but the mind did. 

And ever since the preaching of Christ and the 
apostles there has been a long line of witnesses running 
down through the periods of the church and bearing 
testimony to this same thing—that the life which men 
live im the tlesh they live by faith of him who loved 
them; and that faith is the evidence of things not seen. 
This testimony which has come down to us is not 
materially weakened by the fact that fanaticism or 
fantasy at times broke in, and that men were deluded, 
any more than spurious bills indicate that there are 
no genuine bills in circulation. No mistakes clustering 
about a central certainty can invalidate that certainty. 

The question, then, arises whether now there is that 
same dispensation; whether there is such an expe- 
rience among men; and, supposing that there is, 
whether such an experience is founded on reality. It 
is to illustrate this point, and to show as far as I can 
how it is founded on reality, that I proceed with the 
rest of this discourse. I shall endeavor to prove that 
there is a state of mind which becomes in us the same 
kind of certainty of the presence of God and of his 
feelings toward us and of bis relations to us as we have 
in respect to any other of the highest truths on which 
men build the noblest parts of their lives. 

I recur again to the statement that we are not neces- 


sarily to look for such evidence as is associated with a | 
That which we are to | 


miraculous disclosure of God. 
look for is an evidence which comes along the line, 


ascertainable and clearly demonstrable, of natural law.* 


If you will turn with me to the 5th chapter of Gala- 
tians, we shall have one step taken. The fruit of the 
Spirit is there given; its results or effects are described ; 
and you will take notice that when the presence of the 
Spirit is to be identified we are to identify it by certain 
things which follow from its presence. Effects desig- 
nate the presence of the cause, 

“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance [or self- 
control]: against such there is no law.”’ 

In the fifth chapter of Ephesians you will find this 
phrase: 

** For the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness and righteous- 
ness and truth.”’ 

These are sufficient to show you what the declaration 
of Scripture is in respect to the work that is produced 
by the Spirit. 

It is not, then, simply a magic influence that now 
and then fills the heaven of some poetic dream with a 
wonderful illumination like that of Saul, who, on his 
way to Damascus, hears, and thinks he beholds, the 
sovereign God, or his Son Jesus Christ. It is not a 
dramatic inspiration such as Shakespeare had when 
there passed before him, in vision, vividly—more 
vividly than things of actual life—one and another 
picture of all that wonderful gallery which he has 
created. It is not a teaching that there is by the 
touch and the fire and the power of omnipotence a 
lifting up of man’s soul to a point where he can see 
what otherwise he could not see, were it not for that 
divine interposition. The Spirit of God works in man 
certain moeds, certain states, and certain hopes; and 
the man who has these wrought in him is in a condition 
to have moral intuitions; and moral intuitions are as 
much certainties as material visions are. 

A man may train himself so that the Spirit shall 
bring forth ite fruit in him; but the working out 
-of thisis gradual. Now comes, speedily, March with 
lengthening days and rude breath; but it is not sum- 
mer yet, though the sun has come far toward the 
north. Following March comes April, and with it 
many a4 hardy little blossom and some protected leaves 
of grass; but summer is not yet. Still shining pa- 
tiently, the sun advances till May and June dawn; but 
there is no fruit yet. There is universal sprouting. 
These are the months of leaves, the months of begin- 
bings everywhere. With July some things begin to 
swell. With August a few things begin toripen. In 
September multitudes of ripening things are joined to 
these. October is the glowing month, ripe in grain, 
ripe in root, ripe in the bough, ripe everywhere. 
August, September and October are the three months 
which bring forth the fruit of the sun. 

Now the Spirit, shining on the souls of men, the in- 
shining influence of the divine mind, unrecognized, 
invisible, unprovable by any ordinary proofs, work- 
ing on the human mind, at last brings out fruit; and 
what is that fruit? In no horticultural show were 
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there ever seen such fine oranges, such excellent ban- 
anas, such luscious grapes, such delicious peaches, such 
delightful berries, such rich pears, such splendid 


in this delineation of the fruit of the Spirit, which 
represents the crowning elements of God’s nature as 
manifested in the universe to be ‘love, joy, [ascetic, 
jump that !] peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, self-control.’”’ That which the 
Spirit does is to fill the soul full of such fruits as these. 


149 
thought much of it during the day, in the evening he 
will say to himself, ‘‘That man impresses me asa noble 


| man,’’ or, “That man impresses me as a man wanting ia 
apples, such wondrous fruits of every kind, as are bid | 


nobility,” according to the facts in the case. Certain 
things that the man said or did not say, certain things 
that he did or did not do, a thousand little signs and 


| marks, lead him to the conclusion which he reaches. 


Now, when the soul is under the dominion of these | 


feelings which as germs have been evolved, developed, 


strengthened, and ripened, it is in the condition of | 


which I shall speak. 


When a boy first begins to write, you know how he | 


writes. He has tothink bow to bold his pen; and then 
he cannot hold it right. He has to think how to spell 
every word; and then he does not spell correctly. He 
has to think how to make every letter; and then he 
scrawls it. Thus he works diligently for days and 
weeks and months; and it is several years before he 
can control his mind and hand and make them work 
together; but at last he comes to a state in which he 
writes without thinking of the mechanical operation 
in which the soul seems to pour itself out on the paper 
without the intervention of muscle or pen. He can 
sit and write for hours together; and the whole analy- 
sis ef the action of the mind is an analysis too fine for 
any man to make. The fact is that by training the 
hand you can bring it to such a condition that it be- 
comes a servant spontaneously of the inner thought 
and feeling. So the hand of Shakespeare swept the 
page and did not think of hand or quill. So Milton 
rolled forth his immortal numbers scarcely knowing 
that there was a mechanical operation connected with 
them. All writers under the afflatus of feeling are 
endowed with such an automatic power that they are 
hardly conscious of tbe manual labor of writing. 

When the same boy comes to arithmetic, it is harder 
yet for him. That two and two make four he is as- 
sured, because he has counted them; but what seven 
and six make is a puzzle to him. Except in certain 
men who were elected from their mother’s womb to be 
arithmeticians, weeks and months of toil are required 
before the mind is imbued with tbat quality which 
makes it proper to say that they have an intuitiou of 
numbers. 

There is a gentleman now living in Brooklyn who 
performs what to me would be an absolute miracle. 
Hie can take four or five columns of figures and run 


but it is possible to him, since he received a nature 
capable of marvelous development in that direction. 
With culture he has brought that part of himself toa 
state in which he is intuitive of numbers. It is an in- 
tuition which other folks cannot meddle with. 


| are opened in his presence. 
| else where the thing is coming out. 





Now and then there isa man in whom the faculty of 
honor is so trained and is so sensitive that he disceras 
that quality wherever it exists. 

Take a jurist who sits on the bench, who was born and 
called from infancy to be a judge, and who has had long 
education and experience in weighing evidence. When 
he takes his seat in the court-room, perhaps in nineteen 
cases out of twenty he intuitively judges the facts that 
He sees before anybody 
He may make 
mistakes, he may be deCeived because all the facts are 
notin; but in a general way he sees and knows that 
his judgment is to be relied upon. 

So universal is this truth that it has come to have its 
technical name in scholarship; and often when trans- 
lators and philologists speak of themselves they say, 
‘We havea critical judgment that thisis so.” They 
have a natural and cultivated faculty of arriving at 
correct conclusions. And this is the best part of hu- 
man life. 

Napoleon sat in the battle-field and saw vast ele- 
ments before him, all in apparent confusion, and was 
able to discern the critical moment in the conflict. 
Why was he enabled to do it but that he was by nature 
foreordained to be a warlike man, and had had mueh 
experience as a commander? Almost all great men 
are men who have studied much, and bad much ex- 
perience, and who have therefore had this intuition of 
which I have been speaking. 

These illustrations might be diversified and carried 
into every fleld where men’s thoughts ever go; but 
those which I have given you are sufficient, no doubt, 
to lay the foundation in your understanding of the 
truth. I think they will suffice to show that what is 
true of one part of man’s nature, in this respeot, is 
true of every other part. 

Now if the fruit of the spirit be “love, joy, peace”’; 
if it be “long-suffering, gentleness, goodness”; if 
it be “faith, meekness, self-control’’—if these are 
the signs in a man that the Spirit has wrought on him 


| and ripened him—then there is evidence not only that 
| he has these qualities, but that the presence of God is 
|,with him. Yet it may be that this does not amount to 
them up almost as rapidly as he can move his hand. | 
There is nothing in me that interprets any such thing; | 


| result. 


a complete conviction. It may not amount toa cer- 
tainty proceeding from the very depths of his nature. 
What we call conviction is said to be an intellectual 
Half the time it is not. Where there is con- 
viction there is a satisfaction of the feeling which lies 


| behind the judgment as well as an intellectual result in 


They | 


cannot dispute it because they, have nothing to do 


withit. He is judged of no man who cannot do the 
same thing better than he. 


the judgment itself. 
But when a man has come to this higher state of life; 


| to these moral aptitudes and conditions and virtues, 


Take the same training in regard to the process of | 


reasoning. When the child first begins to reason, the 
assertion usually is *’Tis’’ and the answer usually is 
‘’Taint.”? In this way there are serious controversies 
in many and many a family; and they are as profit- 
able as many controversies that are recorded in books! 
But after a time the child begins to put fact and fact 
together; and there is a dim sense in his mind that 
there is a relation between that which precedes and 
that which follows. Little by little he learns to put 
his facts together in such a way that he begins to have 
a deduction, or a sense of truth deduced from the 
presentation of certain facts. Slowly this increases; 
and by and by he becomes a reasoner. Premises or 
propositions being given to him there springs out in 
his mind here one truth, there another, and there 
another; and he has an intuition of them. This is the 
largest way of reasoning in material science—that is to 
say, the collection of facts or the ascertainment of 
their metes and bounds, and order ef procedure, and 
the arranging of them according to certain natural 
faculties, and then jumping at what is called a decision, 
and so coming to see what is a law or a great truth, 

There are men that have an original aptitude, such 
that if it be educated and brought up through experi- 
ence into a given condition when you present to them 
certain facts in astronomy they instantly see some- 
thing. Sometimes if facts which men are familiar with 
in this science are presented to them when they are in 
a bright, clear, healthy mood, there springs out of them 
the intelligence of a law or truth which has not before 
been made known to men. 

That which is true of astronomy is also true of chem- 
istry, and of the whole range of material sciences, and 
they go to establish an important doctrine—namely, 
that in given states of mind there is an inward look- 
ing, or a perception of truth which is called intuition, 
which does not come through the medium of the 
senses. The senses are simply purveyors; they collect 
and bring in. There is something inside of a man by 
which when facts are brought to him he looks away 
from the material to something higher and nobler. In 
that line of invisible truth come civilization and refine- 
ment. 

That which is true in respect to thought-power is 
true also in respect to motive-power. A man who is 
trained in honesty or in honor has a sense of honor or 
honesty in other men with whom he comes in contact. 
He has an intuition of it. Let him associate for a day 
with a man, let him ride in a stage-coach with him 
from morning till night, and though he may not have 





and has lived in them till they are as familiar to him 
as writing is to my hand, as arithmetic is to the cashier, 
statesmansbip to the long-tried ruler, or generalship is 
to the experienced commander—when a mau has these 
wrought in him, then not only are they evidence that 
the Spirit has been shining on him, but there comes 
out of them moral intuitions that are no more to be 
doubted Jthan any other intuitions—than the best 
certainties of life. Nothing is certain absolutely; but 
the best certainties are these intuitions. They may 
fail you to-day and to-morrow, in various ways, on & 
variety of subjects; but after all, any man knows that 
be considers the testimony of his whole being under 
all circumstances as the best evidence that he can have 
—especially in the realm of moral truths, 

He who lives in this higher state of love—loving God 
and loving his fellow men; who lives in the state of 
joy, as he must needs do who every day is winged of 
God, who every day is enlightened of God, who every 
day is breathed upon by God, and to whom the Spirit 
of God is what dew is to flowers; who lives in joy be- 
cause he lives in love and peace—the man who lives 
thus has springing out from his mind visions for which 
the intellect can never account, of the glory of virtue, 
of the majesty of truth, of the beauty of holiness, of 
the supremacy of heart-power, of the throb of God in 
the universe, the universe being, as it were, the body 
and he the flaming soul. Out of these moral states 
there come intuitions which are in the nature of cere 
tainties, by which a man is justified in saying, ‘‘ I know, 
I know that there is a God.” 

** Have you ever seen him?” it is asked. I have had 
men say to me, “If 1 could only have one single 
moment’s talk with God, if he would just embody 
himself in a cloud, and say to me, ‘I am God,’ it would 
last me all my life long.”” I dare say it would. You 
are like the woman of Samaria who, when Christ 
stood before her, and told her that if she had known 
who it was that asked her for drink she would have 
asked of him, and he would have given her living 
water, said, ** You have nothing to draw with, ard 
the well is deep: how are you going to give me the 
water that you say you will?” And after further ex- 
postulation she said, ‘Give me this water, that I may 
not thirst nor come here to draw.” She would have 
been very glad to have had a spiritual gift—the re- 
freshment of the water of life—without any trouble te 
herself; but that was not the way to come. Here is 
the road to God: Build thyself up, by his help, in 
those qualities which are called the fruits of the Spirit. 
Cultivate those attributes of God which are in you. 
Bring yourself by assiduous self-denial on the onus 
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side, and by attainment on tbe other, into a condition 
such that you shall have ip you, in your human meas- 
ure, that which God has in him. Then one will an- 
awer to the other. 

If you go into a great piano warehouse, and strike 
certain chords of one instrument, the complementary 
chords of all the other instruments will vibrate with 
them, although with less power. And if you bring a 
man’s soul into a state in which its chords are like the 
chords that are in the bosom of God, one note in that 
soul being sounded will cause the same note in ten 
thousand other souls to sound. 

So it is that when men live in the Godlike way the 

_ Vision of God comes to them. Some are far more re- 
cipient than others, because they are more natural 
poets and prophets and interpreters than others. In 
the lower sphere, to the mother it comes in a motherly 
way; to the father it comes in a fatherly way; to the 
hero it comes in a heroic form; to men in distress 
it comes in the form of a deliverer, a redeemer, ora 
captain; ina thousand ways it comes; but the center 
and substance of the matter is the same in all cases— 
namely, ‘'God, thou seest me, and seest me but to 
love.” God is; aud in our day there is not a key-note 
that will lead to such enthusiasm as the certainty that 
God, cleansed in our conception from human notions 
derived from a barbarous state; cleansed from sav- 
agism; cleansed from materialism and oriental des- 
potism, stands pure, sweet and merciful, speaking to 
every creature, and saying, *‘CaJl me Father.” To 
every child, waking in the morning, or sleeping at 
night, at all times, and everywhere, the word is, ‘‘ Look 
up and say ‘Our Father.’’’ There is theology, com- 
piete, radiant, all-sufficient. 

Now, whenever men are in this state of mind, and 
abide in it, there will come to them frequently (not at 
every hour or moment,—for so the mind does not act, 
—but frequently) an experience of blessed conscious- 
ness and communion. When you have it you will see 
how hard it is to demonstrate it or to prove it. I can 
illustrate it by giving analogies of it, but I cannot pre- 
sent such evidence of it as we have of physical things. 
If I say that in the midst of storms and troubles God is 
a refuge; if I say that out of the thunder I have en- 
thusiasm of soul, and peace; if I declare that notwith- 
standing my sense of selfishness and weakness, I have 
also a sense of the perfect rest in purity, you may say 
to me, “O that is fantastic ’’; but it is not: it is real. 
You may say, “ Prove it, show it: other folks do not 
believe it’’; but that does pot approach the citadel of 
the question. It is neither logical nor reasonable. 

A lady once said to Turner, when he was painting, 
““Why do you put such extravagant colors into your 
pictures? I never see anything like them in nature.” 
**Don't you wish you did, madam?” said he. It was a 
sufficient answer. He saw them, and she did not. 
Which was the superior, and which the inferior? 

Standing by a man of gross aud bestial life who is 
allied to only physical things you may say, **No 
Visions can come through him.’’ There may be efflor- 
escence in a Gecaying corpse, but no life. And if a 
man Jeading a carval and worldly life says, ‘I have 
intuitions in myself of God’’—never, never. My God 
and yours is not one that can be excogitated or dem- 
onstrated. My God and your God goes far beyond 
the conditious in which mortal hfe is placed. The 
only access which we can bave of him is through this 
moral intuition; and no man can have that who has 
not a foregoing moral constitution. And he who sees 
God knows that he sees him, knows that he is, and 
knows that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seck him. 


If, then, you desire the witness of the Spirit that you 
are God’s, bere is the road: * Blessed are the pure iu 
heart, for they shall see God.”” I have shown you how 
tosee him. I have shown you that the process of see- 
ing him is in analogy with the operation of the mind 
from the bottom to thetop. I have shown you that 
from which you already infer that it is not miraculous 
—that it is a part of that glorious constitution with 
which, in its lower form, you are perfectly familiar. 
I have shown you that the disclosure of God is not 
only possible but natural to those who are iu a condi- 
tion to receive a knowledge of him—and that, not asa 
myth, not as a fantasy of the imagination, but as a 
glorious reality. It is true that they who see him do 
not see him as he is; neither dol see the stars or the 
sup as they are; I do not see anything as itis; but all 
I need to know is that it is true. With variations in- 
finite it may exist in the minds of different men; to 
one it may compass a little more here, and to another 
@ little more there; but to all it is something greater 
and higher and better than they can fully realize. 

A man is wounded on the battle-field, his breath is 
going, and he seems so far past hope that as a poor 


country maid tries to succor him the humane surgeon | 


says to her, “ My child, it is vain; he cannot live.’’ 


But no, no; by some secret charm she is drawn to him; | 


she wipes the death-sweat from his brow; and says, 
**T will not let him die.” She props him up, and pil- 
lows him in her bosom and strives against death—an 
angel of light fighting the angel of darkness; and when 
at last the morning comes, and life holds on, with 
sweet succor she plies still her remedial ari; ani 
strength begius to come back; and through a long 
sickness sue watches him; and when, at last, with 
tottering step, he walks forth, he says to her, “* Whom 
have I in the werld, Miriam, but thee? Our lives shall 
henceforth be as separate streams confiuent.’’ She, 
who had the knowledge of purity and of fidelity and 
of humanity, has read few books, since her farmer 
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father, far from the city, could furnish but little 

neans; but be is a man versed in all knowledge, and 
is a man of all excellence; and as they dwell together 
she knows enough to know that he is to her of all the 
earth the chief; and yet, how little she knows of that 
which he knows! How imperfect is her knowledge of 
him after all! In thought-power, in the ability to go 
forth as a reaper and gatherer throughout the world, 
how little sense has she of what he knows, of what he 
is, of what he does, or of what that subtle power is by 
which he does it! He reads a strange, @ very strange, 
language; and she understands not a word. He, with 
a few strokes, sketches a magnificent tree which stands 
as a Jandmark on the horizon; and she looks in ad- 
miring wonder upon his work, and says, “ What is my 
lord that he can do such things?’ She sees his throes 
of mind and inward struggles, and strives to compre- 
hend them, but cannot, and stands and looks, and 
marvels as she looks, upon the tragedy. She knows 
not the best part of him though she ia growing to 
know it; and yet does she not know enough of him to 
be able to say, “I know that I love him, and I know 
that he ioves me; and I know that the life which I live 
1 live in that trust’? 

My God and your God is too large for our knowing; 
but I know enough to know that he loves me, and that 
I love him. This knowledge is most obscure whea I 
am furthest from manliness, and when I am nearest*to 
the earth. It is most disclosed and most certain when 
{am most disinterested, most Christlike. The inspira- 
tions which I have in my luminous bours, and which 
are so stamped in my mind that no skepticism can rub 
them out, are those by which I am assured that God 
is, and is the Rewarder of those who diligently seek 
him. These are the wituesses that we are the Sons of 
God. 





ABOVE THE STORM. 
By Pavut H. Hayne. 


HE winds of the winter have breathed their dirges 
Far over the wood and the leaf-strown plain; 
They have passed, forlorn, by the mountain verges 
Down the shores of the moaning main; 
And the breast of the smitten sea divides, 
Till the voice of winds and the voice of tides 
Seem blent with the roar of the central surges, 
Whose fruitless furrows are sown with rain. 


The pines look down, and their branches shiver 
On the misty slopes of the mountain wall, 

And I hear the shout of a mountain river 
Through the gloom of the ghostly gorges call ; 

While from drifting depths of the troubled sky 

Outringeth the eagle's wild reply, 

So shrill that the startled echoes quiver ; 
And the veil of the tempest is over all! 

O groaning forest! O wind that rushes 
Unfettered and flerce as a doom malign ! 

How the pulses leap, how the heart-tide flushes 
The temples and brow like the flush of wine 

As I pause, as I hearken the vast commotion 

Of the air, of the earth, of the wakened ocean; 

And my soul goes forth with the storm that crushes, 
With the battling toam and the blinding brine. 


Yea, my soul is rent by a tempest stronger 
Than ever was Nature's, with ruin rife, 

And the flame of its lightnings can bide no longer, 
Ensheathed at the core of a clouded life; 

And its pent up thunders, unloosed at last, 

Keep time to the rhythmic rage of the blast, 

For my spirit, half-maddened by Fates that wrong her, 
Is shaken by passion, and hot with strife! 


Ah God! for the wings of the eagle above me, 
With th¢ir steadfast vigor, and royal might; 

Ah God! for an impulse like theirs to move me 
In endless courses of upward flight ; 

The clouds may billow, the vapors heave, 

But still his pinions the darkness cleave ; 

And proudly serene in those realms above me 
He is soaring from conquered height to height: 


Till at length, his great, broad vans at even 
And stately poise on the airy stream, 
I mark through rifts of the turbid heaven 
His form outflashed like a wingéd beam ; 
And I ask, * Shall my spirit soar like this ? 
Shall it ever soar in the peace and bliss 
Of the shining heights and the glory given 
To the will unvanquished, the faith supreme?” 








Che Children of the Court, 


By Mrs. J. H. MoRsgE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A NEW HOPE. 

WO days afterwards, when Skiddy, going up 
into Matey’s room rather earlier than usual 
before going to the factory, decided to tell her of 
Jim’s proposition, she was very much surprised at 
the manner in which Matey received it. Skiddy 
repeated it to her with much rough delicacy, end- 
ing with: ‘‘I know ye couldn't even think of it 
without the pain coming to ye, Matey dear. Sol 

told Jim ye could n’t want to go.” 

But Matey’s eyes shone with a strange gleam, 
and a faint color come into her cheeks as she said : 
‘**O but I would like it, Skiddy. I'dgiveanything 
in the world to go! Tell Jim that, will ye? And 
beg him, if he can, to get the day an’ take us.” 

Skiddy stopped brushing Matey’s hair and looked 





at her aghast. ‘‘And I told him it’d break yer 
heart to pieces !” she said. 

‘*Skiddy ! How,could ye say that tohim! What 
did he say? What did he think ?” she cried. 

‘He didn’t think nothing!” said Skiddy, in a 
moaning tone. ‘ He was full o’ the thought o' her, 
an’ he said it’d put the life into ye—he did n't 
mean to hurt ye, Matey dear, but he said it—that 
it ’d put the life into ye only to look at her! But 
I knew better than he did, an’ I told him we could- 
n’t go, an’ I let him think it was cause I could n't 
bear to see me sister with her. An’ don't go— 
don’t think of it, Matey—I’m sure it’ll put grief 
into ye, if ye do. I would n't tell it to ye but to 
save ye, darlin’, indeed I would n't—but if ye'd 
heard Jim when he spoke of her ye d know better— 
ye’d know that—that yer guessin to the children 
must be true, only I’m guessin’ meself that if we 
go ther ‘ll be grievin’ for Jim too, maybe, for——" 

‘*No, no!” cried Matey, earnestly. ‘‘We must 
go. It couldn't be like that at all, Skiddy. I6’d 
be like my story. Jim would have to get work 
there, in the country, to be nigh her, an’ then 
she'd find him out, an’—she’s so young and beauti- 
ful that—but I won’t talk about that now—I only 
want ye to tell Jim what I told ye to, for I want 
to go. And ye'll go with me, Skiddy ?’. Here shoe 
drew Skiddy to her side, wound her arms about 
her waist and looked up at her pleadingly “ve 
‘ll go with me and stay by me when I watch Jim's 
face whilst he’s looking at the lady, and then I 
can tell—I’'ll know, surely and surely, if he loves 
her! And if—O Skiddy! If he don’t!—It is n't 
that I'd try the less to put away my own love--O 
no! But, if I knew Jim was free and happy, £ 
think I could learn myself—for I'd try so hard, 
Skiddy—to keep him in my mind like as if he was 
my brother and could n’t never—never be any- 
thing more to me than what Steve ‘ll be—not in 
all ny life. And I could learn myself to look ahead 
with a joyful heart—a true, joyful heart—to the 
time when I'll be going to heaven, where I won't 
be afraid any more to let my joy come out, and [ 
can love him! love him! love him as I like !” 

She had thrown her head back and her fac2 was 
glowing with such a look of ecstasy as she spoke 
that Skiddy put her hands, big and hard from 
work, each side of it as if it were almost a sacrilege 
to touch it, and said, in a half whisper: ‘‘O 
Matey! If Jim could see the look on ye now, he’d 
think ye more beautiful than ever he thinks the 
beautiful lady ean be!” As the glow faded from 
the delicate face, Skiddy drew her rough frame 
about it more closely and tenderly, saying: ‘‘ We'll 
go, me little one, no matter what comes of it, an’ 
yer big, old Skiddy ‘Il stan’ by ye an’ help ye all 
she can.” 


Then she bent down and kissed Matey. She said 
no more, but busied herself in tidying the room; 
which she did with much care, as if it were a task 
she liked. When she had finished it was a pleasant 
little room to see, too,—bare and poor as it was; 
for it was perfect in its neatness. Three years had 
made a great change in the girls who used to look 
so ragged and shabby. The day they had spent 
in the country seemed to mark a turn in their 
lives. Ever since then they had lived with more 
of a definite purpose, trying, in their feeble way, 
to imitate the little glimpse they had caught ofa 
pure, happy, home life. After Matey’sillness, when 
it became Skiddy’s duty to help her dress every 
day, it soon grew to be a pleasure to make the 
lame girl look as neat and pretty as possible, and 
to make the most of the bed, with its#vhite spread, 
the table under the little looking-glass, with the 
cheap china vases and the gay pin-cushion upon 
it, the old bureau, upon which was a plaster image 
of a flower girl that Skiddy had given Matey on 
her birthday because she fancied that it looked 
like the beautiful lady, and the braided mat Matey 
had herself made for Skiddy, but which was kept 
there ‘‘ because,” said Skiddy, ‘‘ Granny’s so blind 
now, she could n't see it if I put it in our room, and 
this seems so much nicer and more home-like than 
any room at Aunt Mag’s that I want everything 
pretty we can get put into it.” 

But Skiddy’s greatest delight was in arranging 
Matey’s toilet, a task which always rewarded her; 
for Matey, in her neat calico gown and simple white 
collar, with her wavy, golden hair, great blue eyes 
and delicately expressive mouth, was very lovely 
to look upon. If Skiddy had been allowed a frea 
exercise of her taste, the effect might have been 
less happy, for she would never have put up the 
golden hair in those simple braids and left it un- 
adorned. She used to beg very hard at first to be 
allowed to put it into curl papers at night and 
create an excitement in the court and street by 
displaying it in long curls tied up with odd pieces 
of ribbon or a very scraggy bunch of faded and 
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soiled artificial flowers. But Matey was decided 
in her taste and had a secret desire to look as she 
remembered Aunt Patience in her dainty Quaker 
dress, so that she would not listen to the sugges- 
tions of Skiddy—who finally grew to look up to her 
as an authority on the subject, and to carry out 
her ideas so far as her own dress also was con- 
cerned. 

It was curious to observe, too, the effect upon 
the court and how, one after another, quite a num- 
ber of:the people living in it began to sew up the 
rents in their gowns, tie up their shoes, put up 
their hair more carefully and to present generally 
a neater appearance. For, among no class of peo- 
ple does the desire to imitate their neighbors 
appear more strongly than among those who have 
least with which to imitate ; and that day when Jim 
- took his little company of children to the country, 
worked, in course of time, a wonderful change not 
only in them but in the neighborhood. 

This morning the little room looked even neater 
than usual; for Skiddy had put up a new white 
eurtain in the window. ‘‘ Now,” she said, ‘‘every- 
thing is ready, an’ Jim can come up. But—I clean 
forgot, Matey”—pulling something out of her 
pocket, ‘‘here’s yer little stockin’s, and—I’m sorry, 
but I can’t take ’em to the store, ’cause—see; I 
did n’t know what I was doin’, but when Jim was 
talkin’ to me, I bit a hole in one of ‘em, an’ now 
I've spoilt ‘em for ye—just the way I was for 
spoilin’ his plan of takin’ ye to the country, an’ 
, the way I spoil everything !” 

‘No, ye shan’t say that!” said Matey, taking 
the stockings, ‘‘ Ye’re helping me at every turn, 
an’ what could I do without ye? Nor ye haven't 
spoilt ‘em, neither, for I could easy knit a new toe 
to the one ye bit; but I won’t—I’ll mend it so ye 
can never see it, an’ we'll carry ’em to the country 
an’ leave ’em somewheres for a present to yer little 
sister. She’s near four years old now, an’ they 
ought to fit her.” 

It was a simple thought, but never did lady 
caress and fondle a pet dog as Skiddy, on the way 
to the factory, when Jim had left Matey on the 
door-steps, and again on her way home at noon 
and evening, stroked and fondled the little stock- 
ings which were to cover her darling’s tiny feet so 
sooh. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A SCUFFLE IN THE GROCERY STORE. 

hae E excitement in the court when the children 

went to the country the first time for a holi- 
day was as nothing compared with that which 
broke out when it was known that they were go- 
ing again—that Matey, who had not been outside 
the alley gate except to Nancy Blodgett’s and one 
or two of the neighbors’ for three whole years, 
was going away for a day and two nights! A 
few evil-minded people shook their heads and 
shrugged their shoulders on the news, intimating 
the impropriety of such a proceeding ; some others 
laughed at it, and Ben Rowley was unlucky enough 
to say sneeringly to Jim, the night before they 
went, as he was eating his supper in the little 
grocery: ‘‘So! Ye’re goin’ to take yer family up 
country agin,’ are ye? Wal, yer old woman h’ain’t 
growed much an’ she won't be a very heavy load 
to——” 

But Ben lay sprawling among the beer barrels 
before he got any farther. Jim, white with rage, 
stood ready, too, to meet him with another blow, 
“when Ben sprang up, seized a hammer which was 
lying on the counter, and made a rush for hii. 
But two of the men who had collected there to 
loaf and gossip held him back. There was a 
struggle on Ben’s part and one or two cries of 
“ Fair play !” from the others. 

**Let him come on!” cried Jim. ‘‘Give him his 
hammer, an’ let him come on! Hammer, or no 
hammer, I can fight twenty cowards like that !” 

Ben tried to make another rush; there were 
more cries of ‘‘Hurrah!” ‘‘ Let ’em go it!” ‘ Hit 
him again!” ‘‘Goit, bully!” ‘ Take the tongs !” 
etc., and in a moment sides were formed and there 
was every preparation for a quarrel. 

‘* Hands off, I say !” shouted Ben, freeing him- 
self. ‘‘ Now, come on, granny! I'll show yeif I 
can’t speak as I like about yer little, old——” 

Jim was on him again like a tiger. There was 
another scuffle, 4nd Ben lay once more upon the 
ground. 

Hold!” cried Jo Blodgett. ‘‘ There'll be blood 
shed here! Wait! wait, Jim, I tell ye, till ye cool 
abit! Bill Rogers, this is your store——” 

‘Aye! aye! It is,” answered Bill, gruffly, 
‘“‘but I like fair play none the less, if it be, an’ I 
won't see men knocked down for nothin’ !” 

More cries, applauding and shaming Bill’s senti- 
ment; and then Ben, freeing himself once more, 
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growled, ‘‘Nor I won't be called ‘coward'—I 
won’t—by no young”—here he doubled up his 
fists as if he expected Jim to fly at him again, and 
added—“ young gran’mamumy of a feller like him !” 

There was a quick movement on the part of Jo 
and a few of the men, as if they expected a rush 
from Jim at this; but they were all surprised to 
see that, although his lips were set a little more 
firmly, and his hands more tightly clenched, 
showing that he felt the insult keenly, he did not 
move. 

A ery of ‘‘shame!” came from the party who 
had taken his side, and a shout of laughter from 
the others, with cries of ‘‘ An-kor! An-kor!” 

Then Ben was about to make a spring, but 
something in Jim’s face, as he stood so white and 
motionless, together, perhaps, with the sense of 
having got the worst of it so far, deterred him ; 
and, instead of moving forward, he stepped back, 
earsumed a position of defense and said, in a bully- 
ing tone: ‘ 

‘Tl give ye one chance to take it back—say I'm 
no coward, an’ I'Il let ye alone !” 

Jim's party took up the laugh this time, and one 
cried, ‘‘Ho!Ho! Twicedown! Betterax Jim to 
do that for you /” 

Jim moved, only to draw himself up more bold- 
ly, fold his arms across his breast, and, still keep- 
ing his eyes, with the same determined look in 
them fixed upon Ben, cried: ‘“‘ No!” and his voice 
had aring in it that commanded the attention of 
all as he went on; ‘‘I won't say that, but I'll say 
something else. I'll say that I'll call ye ‘‘ Coward” 
again, and I'll call any man ‘‘ Coward” a thousand 
times over, who'll dare to say before me so much 
as a word that ‘ll make game for any man alive 
of—of Matey Blake! Ther ain't one of ye here 
that ain’t seen her left without a person in the 
world to help her—her that can’t help herself. 
Ther ain't one of ye that ain’t seen her crossed, 
an’ crossed, an’ ye never heard her say an ugly 
word, or do a bold thing, or a mean thing to the 
littlest child that climbs Jo Blodgett’s stoop to see 
her. Ther’s many a one, big an’ little, that’s gone 
to her in trouble an’ that’s come away from her 
with a new way to get over it, or a good will to 
bear it—an’ ther’s many a one that never lifted a 
hand for ber but that owes her what he'll never 
pay for the good she’s put into his young uns. 
Ye’ve every one on ye seen the stiffness creep 
upon her an’ take hold of her, till at last ye know 
that she can’t so much as put her feet on the 
ground herself. And you, Ben Rowley, you know 
better than all the others how ther ain’t nobody 
but Skid an’ me to help her about, and only me to 
lift the poor, withered feet and set ’em where she 
can see a bit of life an’ the day doin’ its work 
around her. And I say this—that the man or wo- 
man—not to speak of a child, for ther’s never one 
o’ them in the courts or streets that ‘ll do it—I say 
the man or woman that ‘ll say the word to eall the 
littlest blush to the innicent face o’ that girl— 
knowing, as they do, that she couldn’t even move 
to any place to hide herself from it, but that she’d 
jest have to sit patient an’ bear it—or the one 
who'll stan’ by an’ hear any one do it—he’s worse 
than the meanest coward alive.” 

As Jim spoke his words fell upon Ben’s ears with 
more power than his blows. There were no more 
cries, but a quiet withdrawal from the place about 
where Ben stood, and, as Jim paused, alow mutter- 
ing of: ‘‘Aye! aye! That’sthe truth. He hits 
the mark fair, he does.” Ben, growling, had shrunk 
into the back-ground more and more and was 
drawing near the door when Jim cried: ‘Stay! 
Hold on a minute longer—I've got one little word 
more to say. Ye called me a ‘‘granny”™ an’ ye 
thought I was going to fly at ye agin. Ye can 
call me that agin—and agin too, if ye like. It 
ain't a name I like, nor it ain't true—but if ye 
choose to give it to me because I hang around the 
children an’ look after ‘em, I’m willing ye should. 
And if ye give it to me because I choose to look 
after Matey and Steve, and carry Matey where she 
wants to go—I don’t care; ye can. That's the 
little cross I take it on myself to bear for her—and 
I'm glad to bear it. But if ye think to shame me 
because of it—ye can’t. For I'm proud todo it! 
I’m proud to stand by her as much as I can in the 
place of the brother Steve’s growing to be to her. 
And I’m proud to do my part at making the life 
that’s got to be hard for her, easy for a little while 
when I can, and that’s why I'm going to carry her 
to ihe barge to-morrow night, and along the cgun- 
try roads and fields and back agin’.” 

‘* Hurrah !” shouted the men, who would let Jim 
say no more, and their cheers sounded again and 
again for Jim, while Ben deemed it more ¢gom- 
fortable for himself to slink out of the shop and 
find his way home, 








The cheers died away and then Bill Rogers came 
out from behind the counter, clapped Jim on the 
shoulder, and said: ‘Jim, ye did speak as if ye 
was ata ‘lection! I did n’t begin by sidin’ with 
ye, but ye’ve let a bit of light in me cocoanut, an’ 
I'lf tell ye what I'll do—Fellers, I'll tell ye allt 
He's right about it—Matey’s got nobody that be- 
longs to her, so I say she ought to have everybody! 
So let’s all do our part too. What do ye say to our 
all marchin’ down to the barge along with ’em te- 
mnorrer night ?” 

‘*Hurrah !” cried the men again, but Jim said: 

**O no—it would n’t be fair, ye know, to make a 
show of her. It’s only alittle way and I can take 
her, when it’s dark, more quiet re 

‘‘No, no—wait a bit:” said Bill, interrupting. 
‘*Ye must take my meaning good. If we go we 
must n't do it ina way that ‘ll be harm for her— 
we must go quiet like. We must walk jest round 
her, so she won't feel bad ‘count o’ people seein? 
her when we're passin’ along. An’ we'll give Jim 
our word for it that we'll put ourselves betwixt 
her an’ any kind o’ ‘noyance that might come to 
her. Do ye say ‘Hurrah !’ to that, fellers !” 

They shouted it once more and then fell to work 
at perfecting the plan. It was difficult at first for 
Jim to prevent them from encroaching upon the 
simple one Bill proposed, the desire of some being 
great to forin a regular procession, with flags and 
torches, and, as they worded it, ‘‘to turn out 
strong for Matey an’ take a stan’for her!” But 
Jim pleaded that they could do her honor best by 
protecting her from observation of any kind, and, 
after much talk he was able at last to leave them 
with that conviction and go to report their feeling 
to her, with as bare an account of what had called 
it all forth as he could invent for her. 

(To be continued.) 








THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. 
By THE Rev. Enocu Ponp, D. D. 

“ VOLUTION,” says Webster, ‘‘is the art of 

4 unfolding or unrolling, as papers from a 
bundle, or leaves from a bud.” Butif this is the 
idea, then several systems of philosophy, ancient 
and modern, might be called the philosophy of 
evolution. Indeed, the philosophy of the Bible, 
which we all receive, or ought to, is, to a great 
extent, evolutionary. The acorn evolves the oak, 
the bud its blossom, the seed the plant, and every 
living thing, whether animal or vegetable, brings 
forth its like; for so the Creator, in infinite wis- 
dom and goodness, hath ordained. 

But though the word evolution may be em- 
ployed in a good sense, it is not so limited and 
employed by a class of philosophers—Spencer, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Darwin—who have seized upon 
it in our times and applied it to their peculiar 
speculations. Theirs isthe Evolution Philosophy 
in the sense in which the terms are now commonly 
understood. What then is this philosophy ? What 
do these men teach ? 

Not precisely the same in all respects—some 
going back to the origin of things and others 
speculating upon things as they are. In general, 
however, they may be said to hold the following 
particulars: There may be an ultimate cause of 
all things ; but this cause is altogether unknowable 
and unknown. We cannot ascribe to it person- 
ality, or any personal attributes. In its ulterior 
manifestations it is naught but force—blind force. 
The original substance on which this force began 
to operate, if it ever did begin, was nebulous. 
Particles of the most minute, impalpable, ele- 
mentary dust were everywhere diffused, like mist 
or ether. Primeval forces set these particles in 
motion. They were gradually driven towards 
particular centers, and settled into globes or 
worlds. 

In the long process of ages, living organisms, 
small and simple at first, were somehow generated 
in the world. And by slow and gradual evolu- 
tions these little creatures developed into higher 
forms of organized existence, and these again into 
higher, till at length the existing species, one after 
another, birds and fishes and creeping things, 
mammals and men, were brought forth. And not 
only so, but what we call the minds and hearts of 
men were evolved from the same substance, and 
in the same way. They were molecules originally 
—are molecules still—but so arranged and moved 
as to result in thoughts, feelings, plans, efforts, 
abstract reasonings, and soaring aspirations. 

And if it be inquired how the little primeval 
organisms caine to grow into such an infinite va- 
riety of beings as we see around us, exhibiting 
such admirable adaptations and wisdom, Mr. Dar- 
win replies: ‘‘There is no necessity for an intelli- 
gent Creator, not at all; but the whole may ba 
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accounted for by natural selection. In the process 
of all but endless evolutions innumerable forms 
of living creatures were produced, resembling, in 
general, their immediate progenitors, but exhib- 
iting some varieties. Among these varieties the 
parts most fit and necessary would be likely to 
survive and be perpetuated, while the others 
would perish. In this way, as the successive evo- 
lutions went on, beings would improve, distinct 
species would be formed, and the result might, at 
length, come to be just what we now see it,—not 


from any design or designer, but simply from | 


natural selection—the survival of the fittest.” 


Such, in brief, is the evolution theory respecting | 


the Kosmos as presented by those who affect to 


possess most of the wisdom of the age, and whom | 


thousands of intelligent men and women seem in- 


clined to follow. 
My first objection to it is, that the leading facts 


of this philosophy are absolutely without proof, 


and without any attempt at proof. They are 
thrown out, and expected to be received, on the 
mere assuinption of those who propound them. 
If any one doubts this, then let us go back to the 
exposition above given—to the beginning of it— 
and see if what I have stated is not true. What 
proof, I ask, is there that the original substance— 
that out of which all things came—was nebulous 
dust, and that, by the application to it of blind, 


naked force, the worlds were brought together? | 


Was any one present to witness the operation, 
and to make report? Or has any revelation been 
made to us on the subject? Who saw that first 
little living organism which made its appearance 
in the world—the progenitor of all the life that 
has since been manifested? Who saw the varia- 
tions which from time to time appeared in its 
progeny, or marked the natural selections which 


occurred among them—the fittest surviving, and | 


the rest left to perish? What proof have we of 
any such selections—made without any being to 
select—by which the different species of animal 
and vegetable life were at length evolved? Who 
was present to witness these important move- 
ments? Or who has made or received any reliable 
revelations respecting them? From the confidence 


with which these things are announced it would | 
seem that there ought to be proof of them some- | 


where ; but where is it ? 


And the first unfoldings of these original grovel- | 
ing reptiles into intelligence, thought, reason and 
A most marvelous | 


will, who witnessed them ? 
event must this have been if it ever occurred; be- 
fore believing which it ought to be solidly proved. 


And yet no proof of it has ever been furnished, or | 
| ist. 


ean be. And so of most of the other points in this 
vaunted philosophy ; they have not been proved, 
and do not admit of proof. They are thrown out 
as mere suppositions, creations of the fancy—some 
of:them most incredible suppositions—to be re- 
ceived on the mere suggestion of those who pro- 
pound them. When they are solidly proved, we 
will accept them. No philosopher ought to ask 
us to do so before. 

My second objection to this philosophy is, that 
whenever it comes in contact with the Bible, it 
contradicts it. I need not enlarge upon this 
point, since the truth of it must be obvious to ev- 
ery reader of the Bible. As to the origin and fall 
of the human race, the possession of a soul dis- 
tinct from the body, the personal immortality of 
the soul, and many other points involving some 
of the most important doctrines of the Gospel, 
the doctrines of the Bible afe flatly contradicted. 

My third objection to this philosophy is, that it 
is inconsistent with the facts of natural science. 
According to the theory of Darwin, all the exist- 
ing species have proceeded: from a single germ, 
and the varieties are to be accounted for from 
“natural selection. But, on this ground, why do 
we not meet with species in the process of change 
—half bird and half beast, half monkey and half 
man? And if it be replied that our lives are not 
long enough to witness such changes, that the 
transmutation of species requires a vast stretch of 
years, we have a sufficient reply in the teachings 
of geology. We have bere opened to us a round 
of by-gone ages, reaching back to the commence- 
ment of organized existence on the earth; and 
yet we find, all the way, species as distinct as 
they are now—in many instances the same spe- 
cies; in others, the remains of species which no 
longer exist. 

Some geologists tell us that man has existed on 
the earth for millions of years. Of course, we do 
not believe a word of this. But suppose it to be 
so. The farther we push back the origin of man, 
the stronger becomes the argument for the immu- 
tability of species. For the earliest remains of 
man show that at his first appearance he was not 





| should be incapable of propagation. 
evidence of this in every mule that walks our | 


| consistent with the being of a God. 
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an ape or a monkey, but a man, as he is now. 
The oldest human skull extantis that called the 
Engis, because found in a cave of that name in 
Belgium. Prof. Dawson has a cast of it, and he 
says it might well be taken for the skull of an 
American Indian. be 

Not only do we fail to discover any transmission 
of species in past ages, but God has so ordered 
things in providence that such changes are im- 
possible, at least in the only way in which they 
ean be accomplished. God made ‘‘the beast of 
the earth after his kind, and cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that creepeth after his 
kind.” 
benevolent law, that every species should bring 
forth its like, and if any of the species com- 


that the evil should go no further, the hybrid 
We have 


streets. Yo be sure, the different species may be 
changed somewhat by changes of culture and 
climate. So men may be, and often are. 


a general thing, with a reversion of circumstances 
the altered individuals revert to their original 
forms. 

There is another fact of geology which contra- 


| dicts the evolution theory, and that is the appear- 


ance, from time to time, of new species on the 
earth. Geology teaches that great changes have, 
at remote periods, taken place on the earth. Con- 
tinents have been submerged, and the bottom of 


| the sea raised above the surface of the waters. 


Corresponding changes have occurred in the state 


| of the atmosphere and in the temperature of dif- 


ferent countries. In consequence of these revo- 
lutions, vast multitudes of different animals and 
vegetables have been destroyed, and, ona renewal 
of the face of the earth, new species have been 
raised up to take their places. I say nev species, 
and not old ones modified by a blind and clumsy 
natural selection. Man himself is one of these 
new species, placed upon the earth as soon as God 
had prepared the way for him. Now facts such 
as these are totally inconsistent with the evolu- 
tion theory. With reference to this point, Hugh 
Miller says: ‘‘ The record of the rocks seems to 
have been written for the purpose of proving that 
such evolution was impossible.” 

I urge but another objection to the evolution 
theory, and that is its atheistic tendencies. I can 
conceive of a doctrine of evolution which may be 
The author 
of the “ Vestiges of Creation” was an evolution- 
He taught that all the beings that have ever 
lived on the earth were evolved from a single 
germ, and were spread out and divided into kinds 
and species, as we find them in the world. But he 
taught-that all this came from God, was under his 
direction and control, and that all the design and 
wisdom displayed in it were from Him. Nowsuch 
an one, of course, cannot be an atheist ; although 
he must, as it seems to me, reject important por- 
tions of the Bible. 

But such is not the evolutionism of Spencer, 
Huxley and Darwin. These men may not be will- 
ing to be called atheists, and perhaps are not such 
consciously ; and yet their speculations involve 
atheism, and are sure to end in it. The God of 
Spencer, as he sets him before us, has no person- 
ality and no personal attributes. He says that 
“*to aseribe such attributes to him as Christians 
do is to convert him into a gigantic man.” The 
God of Huxley and Tyndall is a naked, blind 
force, which surely is no God at all. They may 
admit that a supreme power was exerted in start- 
ing the great machine of the universe, and that a 
resistless force is moving iton. But no goodness 
or justice is displayed in it, The machine runs on, 
evolving different varieties of living beings, from 
trilobites and tadpoles up to man, without inter- 
position or control. What we call species are pro- 
duced, not by the will of a benevolent Creator 
but by a blind natural selection—the survival of 
the fittest, and the destruction of all the rest. 
Now what is such a God worth? Who can love, 
fear, or adore him, or believe, for any length of 
time, that he exists? What is not personal, and 
has no personal attributes, is- not worthy to be 
called by the name of God, and, in fact, is no God 
at all. 

Accordingly, we find these men leaking out their 
atheism from time to time, as occasion presents ; 
andwe find those more fully initiated boldly avow- 
ing it. Thus Buchner says: ‘Life originated 
spontaneously by the combination of molecules of 
matter, under favorable circumstances; and all 
the phenomena of the universe, whether organic 
or inorganic, physical, vital or mental, are due to 





He also established a most wise and | 


| scrutinized. 
| and found wanting. 
| am confident it has already passed its zenith, and 





matter and its forces. Consequently, there is no 
God, no creation, no mind distinct from matter, 
and no conscious existence after death.” Carl 
Voght says: ‘‘Mr. Darwin's theory turns the 
Creator out of doors, inasmuch as it does not 
leave the smallest room for the agency of sucha 
being.” And the Reverend William G. M., an 
American philosopher of the same school, frankly 
confesses that the theory taught by Spencer, Hux- 
ley, Darwin and Lyell, is absolutely atheistic. 
‘The absolute unity of the known universe,” says 
he, ‘‘is not to be questioned, and as now con- 
ceived, it precludes a personal Deity and a per- 
sonal immortality.” Yes; a personal Deity and a 
personal immortality go together! For if there is 


| no soul distinct from the body there is none to 
mingled, so as to produce a hybrid, he ordained | 


exist when the body is dead, and all our hopes of 


| a future happiness in heaven are but a dream. 


And here I leave, for the present, this far-famed 
Evohutionist Philosophy. It was extravagantly 


| lauded, at its first appearance, even by some pro- 
| fessed Christians and ministers. 
But | 
| still the lines of demarcation are kept up, and, as 


But it has been 
long enough before the public to be scanned and 
It has been weighed in the balances 
It can never be popular. I 


will, ere long, be as thoroughly defunct as the 
lying philosophies of other times. 





“NOT YET! 
By Mrs. S. M. WAutsH. 


N fevered fancy while I lay, 

Scarce knowing which were night or day, 
My thoughts, by feeblest form of prayer, 
Essayod to mount the golden stair 

That leads to God. 


My burning hand kept seeking one 
Whose tender clasp would soothe my ewn; 
My aching eyes seemed strained to see 
Some vision of the jasper sca 

Before the throne. 


I fancied angel-whisperings, 
And glimpses of their snowy wings; 
And murmurings from the streams that flow 
Where angel footsteps come and go, 
And never tire. 


Listening to catch some heavenly bymn, 

My children’s voices sounded dim; 

My children's faces faded quite 

The while I strained my yearning sight 
For brighter things. 


It seemed the worid slipped all away; 

Imprisoned 1 no longer lay, 

But with exceeding great desire 

Upward, as tends the spark of fire, 
My spirit rose. 


Upward! the gleaming gate I see! 

Oh, will its bars unfold for me? 

An angel presence met me there, 

Benign and sweet, and wondrous fair— 
As angels are. 


My outstretched hands and pleading cry 

He saw and heard, for quick my eye 

Noted the golden gate unbarred, 

Nor deemed the entrance would be hard, 
Or be denied. 


Gently he took my hand, and turned 
My eyes that with their longing burned 
Down through the mists; ah me! ah me! 
My children’s faces longed for me, 

And called me back! 


Yet still I sought once more the gate; 
“ Not yet! not yet!’ he whispered; “ wait 
Till their smali feet have grown more strong; 
Then come, and bring them all along, 
And enter in!” 


He lightly slipped the golden bars, 
And down the pathway paved with stars 
He guided my scarce-willing feet; 
Yet still I hear his whisper sweet— 
“ Not yet! not yet!” 





THE MAN AFTER GODS OWN HEART. 
By Mrs. H. B. SToweE. 


HROUGH the International Sunday-School 

the Christian Anglo-Saxon world is united for 
the present month in the study of the life of 
David. 

A few thoughts suggested by this study will, 
therefore, not be without interest to a great many 
minds. 

What is meant by the declaration, twice repeat- 
ed in sacred writ, that David was a man after 
God’s own heart? In reading the history as given 
in the books of Samuel and Kings, one thought 
strikes us. Weare told, in one short sentence, by 
the apostle John, that God is love. Now, if there 
is anything that strikes us in this narrative as 
peculiarly characteristic of David, it is that he 
was alovingman. He was a man to whose nature 
all forms of love, all gentleness, all enthusiasms 
of the most passionate affection were native 
growths. His friendship had the warmth of 
woman’s love and woman’s constancy, and he cer- 
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tainly seemed to find it easier practically to for- 
give than to avenge himself of his deadliest 
enemies. 

The imprecatory psalms have sometimes been 
quoted as showing that David cherished a re- 
vengeful spirit. They certainty do show that if 
he forgave and spared his enemy when in his 
power, it was not because he was stupidly insensi- 
ble of the wrong done him. Those psalms show 
to the full that he had the tumultuous impulse to 
revenge himself which rises.in all our breasts 
when we are injured. Revenge, says Lord Bacon, 
is a species of wild justice ; and this wild impulse 
of justice was ‘as intense and vehement in David 
as his nature was large and passionate. 

But the example of David is, on the whole, a 
very safe one for us to follow. If we would do as 
he did,j{and expend our sense of wrong and in- 
justice in a plea before the Judge of all the earth, 
and there rest our cause, there would be little 
harm done on earth by revengeful passions. God 
is a safe confidant and referee for the story of our 
wrongs. 

Let us look now at David driven out into the 
mountain caves of Judea, hunted like a wild beast, 
from cover to cover, by a master whom he always 
faithfully served, pursued so hotly that Saul’s 
hosts are going up one side of a rocky ledge after 
him just as he is going down the other. Finally, 
as they lie hid in the shadows of a eave, behold 
Saul himself comes in, and passes within a hand 
breadth. David’s men of war whisper, ‘‘The 
Lord hath delivered him into thy hand; let us 
smite, it needs only one blow” ; but he stills them 
and quietly cuts off the skirt of the royal robe 
and lets him go free. Then with what loyal rever- 
ence, with what submission, he appeals to his king, 
bowing before him with his face to the earth : 

“ Wherefore hearest thou men’s words saying, David seek- 
eth thy hurt? Behold this day thine eyes have seen how the 
Lord delivered thee into my hand, and some bade me kill 
thee; but mine eye spared thee. Moreover, my father, see 
the skirt of thy robe, for in that I cut off theskirt of thy robe 
and killed thee not, know thou and see that there is neither 
evil nor transgression in mine hand; yet thou huntest my 
soul to take it. The Lord judge between me and thee. The 
Lord avenge me of thee, but mine hand shall not be on thee.”’ 

And then his enemy, won for the moment by 
the appeal, weeps and says, ‘Is this thy voice, 
my son David? Thou art more righteous than I, 

for thou hast rewarded me good for evil.” 

But in a short time evil counsels prevail, and 
again he follows him with murder in his heart. 

Then comes the wonderfully picturesque moon- 
light scene when David penetrates to the very 
heart of the sleeping camp, and carries away the 
spear of Saul by his bolster and the cruse of water 
at his head, and gets back to his camp without 
waking a soul. With fine irony, he now calls 
fromthe distance and awakens Abner: 

“ Hearest thou not, Abner? Art thou not a brave man to 
watch the king? Look now where the king's spear is, and 
the cruse of water that was at his head!”’ 

And then Saul, again smitten at this forbear- 
ance, calls out, ‘‘Is this thy voice, my son David ? 
And David said, It 7s my voice, my Lord, O 
King !” and again he pleads against the eruel in- 
justice with’ which his life is hunted, and Saul 
again promises ; but David, knowing too well to 
trust, simply refers all to God. 

“The Low render te every man according to his righteous- 
ness and faithfulness, for the Lord delivered thee into my 
hand, but I would not stretch forth my hand against the 
Lord’s anointed ; and behold as thy life was much set by in 
this day, so let my life be much set by in the eyes of the Lord 
and let him deliver me out of all tribulation.” 

When, after all this, Saul falls in battle, and a 
renegade seeks to make a merit with David by 
pretending to have killed him, he indignantly 
hands him over to justice. His eulogy of his fallen 
enemy breathes the unmistakable language of 
sincerity. He was great enough to do justice to 
the good there was in the man who had sought his 
life. He couples the father who hated him with 
the son who loved him, and mourns for both. 

“Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
2nd in their deaths they were not divided. 

“Tam distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 

“Very pleasant hast thou been to me. 

“Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 

“Ye daughters of Israel, weep for Saul.” 

Compare, now, this history of David with the 
nearly cotemporaneous history of the siege of 
Troy, by Homer; the hero David with the hero 
Achilles, who puts thongs through the heels of the 
brave Hector and drags him behind his chariot 
round in sight of parents and wife, and receives 
with insult and contumely the aged father beg- 
ging for the body of his son. Surely every human 
heart must feel why the man of gentle, loving na- 
ture who has tears for a fallen enemy is more after 
God’s own heart than the savage that exulted in 
such triumphs as this, Indeed, the soft-hearted- 
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ness of David to his enemies sometimes quite 
disgusted his men of war. 

When Absalom had driven him out of his king- 
dom, violated his household and sought his life, 
still his father charges every officer before the 
battle, ‘‘ Deal gently for my sake with the young 
man.” Joab, however, had his own views on this 
point, and put three tough darts through the 
body of the young man, and so settled the battle. 

But then David covers his face and weeps. ‘Oh, 
my son—my son—would God I had died for thee, 
my son Absalom,” and then Joab, out of all 
patience, rebukes him : 

**Thou hast shamed this day the faces of all thy servants 
which have saved thy life and the lives of thy sons and 
daughters, in that thou lovest thine enemies and hatest thy 
friends, for thou hast declared this day that thou regardest 
neither person nor servants, for I perceive that if Absalom 
had only lived and all we had died it had pleased thee well. 
Now, therefore, arise and go forth and speak comfortably 
unto thy servants, for I swear by the Lord that if thou go 
not forth there will not tarry one with thee to-night.” 

Let us remember, when the subject of the im- 
precatory Psalms is up, that their author was 
reproached in his time for ‘‘ loving his enemies.” 

Yet David was hot-tempered and hasty, and 
prompt as any other man of his times in the first 
impulse of revenge. 

When Nabal the Carmelite repaid the courtesy 
and protective care of his flocks with insult, 
David promptly said to his band, ‘* Gird on every 
man his sword,” and was marching, after the 
manner of his day, to wipe out such a scoundrel 
from the earth, as a boy rubs out a false sum from 
a slate. 

When the wife of the offender meets him with 
peace-offerings and temperate words, he instantly 
and frankly returns to his better self : 

“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel which sent thee this day 
to meet me, and blessed be thy advice, and blessed be thou 
which kept me from coming to shed blood, and avenging 
myself with mine own hand.” 

We see the lovingness of David’s nature in his 
power of exciting love.- A cold or selfish man is 
never loved as Jonathan loved David, or as David 
was beloved by all who came near him. One 
little incident recorded of him illustrates this. 
His native city of Bethlehem was besieged by the 
Philistines, and David, in a moment of half-sad, 
passionate yearning, such as comes on men at 
times, thought of the old well of the homestead : 

* And David longed, and said, Oh that one would give mea 
drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate. And three of his mighty men brake through the host 
of the Philistines and drew water out of the well of Beth- 
lehem, and took it and brought it to David. Nevertheloss he 
would not drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. 
And be said, be it far from me, O Lord, that I should do this: 
is this not the blood of the brave men that went in jeopardy 
of their lives?”’ 

All this is like some incident of the chivalry of 
King Arthur's knights, and reminds us of Dean 
Stanley’s remark that David was the first example 
of the spirit of chivalry in ancient history. 

But the tenderness of David’s nature is still fur- 
ther shown in a direction not at all common in 
ancient literature—certainly not to be found in any 
writings of that period but those of the Hebrews, 
namely, tenderness towards the brute creation. 

Many of the laws of Moses show thoughtfulness 
and protecting care for animals, but in the Psalms 
of David we have his conception of God as a ten- 
der protector and care-taker even of the noxious 
and dangerous beasts, that men generally consider 
outlawed from sympathy : 

“Thou makest darkness, and it is night, wherein all the 
beasts of the forest do creep forth. The young lions roar 
after their prey and seek their meat from God. The sun aris- 
eth, they gather themselves together and lay them down in 
their dens.” 

Then he recognizes the mountain brooks and 
water-courses as being made for somebody beside 
man. 

“He sendeth springs into the valleys which run among the 
hills. They give drink to every beast of the field; the wild 
asses quench their thirst. By them shall the fowls of heaven 
have their habitation which sing among the branches. The 
trees of the Lord are full of sap—the cedars of Lebanon which 
he hath planted, where the birds make their nests: as for the 
stork, the fir trees are her house. O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! The earth is full of thy riches. So is this great 
and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts. These all wait on thee; that thou 
givest them they gather. Thou openest thy hand: they are 
filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, and they are troubled. 
Thou takest away their breath: they die, return to dust. 
The glory of the Lord shall endure forever. The Lord shall 
rejoice in his works. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live. 
I will sing praise to God while I have my being. My thoughts 
of him shall be sweet. I will be glad in the Lord.” 

Certainly we need not wonder that a spirit so 
tender, so benignant, so in sympathy with all that 
breathes and lives, was after the heart of him 
whose name is Love; and we are reminded how 
David's greater Son has told us that not evena 
sparrow falleth to the ground without our Father. 

But why, if God so loved David, did he leave 
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him to fall into the one terrible sin of his life? 
Why? Why did Jesus suffer Peter to deny him? 
We only see that God does not spare his people 
the dreadful experience of evil, though he does 
make a healing and saving medicine out of-the 
very bitterness of sin. 

The fall of David, we know all, was probably 
not a sudden one. He had been greatly prospered. 
He had become a despotic monarch, and proba- 
bly, forgetful of God, was assuming to himself all 
the pride and state of an Orientaldespot. He was 
not following hard after God, holding his hand, 
communing with himein the night-watches, when 
this temptation came to him. He was not ‘‘ med- 
itating day and night” in that law which forbade 
him even to desire anythfig that was his neigh- 
bor’s. Had he been, he would have shrunk from 
the first thought of such a crime with horror. He 
fell—and he repented. The only virtue left te 
aman that has sinned is repentance; and that 
David gave. He has left to the Christian world 
the best guide for man’s return to God—through 
the path of anguish and tears. If he sinned meam- 
ly he repented honorably and with his whole soul, 
and ledves for all who sin the precious wards, 
‘“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, @ 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” Man has despised the offering, and the 
sin of David has been the scoff of those who for- 
get all the virtues, the strivings, the aspirations, 
the gentleness of his life, but the loving God for- 
gave him because he loved much. 








WINTER SONG. 
By EvizABetH A. DAvis. 
i: EIGH-HO! heigh-ho! 
Here comes the snow! 

Heigh-ho! for the jolliest times; 
For winter’s bere, 
With right good cheer, 

And a jingle of merry chimes. 


The hills are white; 
A single night 
Has covered the leafless trees. 
How gay we'll be, 
So wild and free, 
With wirter a-piping his glees. 


Then come out! Come out! 
With a gladsome shout, 
That our hoary old comrade is here; 
Improve his stay, 
While yet you may,— 
He's the happiest guest of the year. 





INTHUSIASM. 
By Marrre Everts HOLDEN. 


HERE is no quality of human nature so apt 
to be spurious, so liable, if genuine, to be 
unappreciated and misunderstood, as enthusiasm. 
What breezes are to sultry days, or flowing water 
to the channel of stony streams, is true enthu- 
siasm to any nature. An individual who meets 
everything with equal stolidity, stands before a 
master picture with the sprightly appreciation of 
a dried herring, and listens to glorious music with 
the animation of a bivalve, is to me more intoler- 
able than any other created thing. 

Many good people, because the counterfgit is so 
apt to mingle with the real, are afraid to express 
even the enthusiasm they feel for fear of being 
misunderstood. Never fear! The difference be- 
tween the genuine and the assumption of this 
quality is soon apparent. With the former speech 
takes the medium of eyes and feature, glorifying 
all; with the latter, speech mounts stilts and is 
apt to tumble. Shall we briefly photograph the 
gushing girl of to-day ? 

She usually cultivates simplicity of dress and 
an infantine manner. You see her at festive 
gatherings, robed in white, with a rosebud placed 
pensively in hair or bosom, to complete the charm 
of her girlish toilet. Fuzzy little curls waft over 
her brow, and an eternal smile wreathes her lips. 
‘*Brown,” of the Daily Tripod, approaches. He 
is the rising poet of the day, and must be culti- 
vated, ‘‘Ah, dear Mr. Brown,” she coos, ‘* I must 
thank you for the lovely verses in yesterday's 
Tripod. They were so soothing—like a mother’s 
hand upon the brow of fevered infancy! Oh, 
they comforted me so sweetly ! For sometimes, Mr. 
Brown,” here she brushes away an invisible tear, 
‘“‘my soul is disquieted with a causeless melam- 
choly which only such mystic rhymes can ban- 
ish.” Brown looks bored, gurgles a few words, 
and passes on. 

** Did you see the sunset to-night, Miss Glint ?” 
asks young Periwinkle, a student in the Art Gal- 
lery, and an aspirant for artist fame. 

‘*Oh, yes,” she quickly responds, ‘‘ wasn't it 





divine! Such swkEET tints—such ravishing dis- 
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tances ! 
ecenes I sometimes long—— 

‘“My dear Miss Glint, will yoi 
song ?” interrupts the hostess. 

**You cruel thing! You MusTexcuse me. I am 
FEARFULLY hoarse, but if you all insist I will do 
wy best,” and the fair young creature trips away 
and warbles ‘ Love’s Young Dream” with emotion 
and perverted accent. 

As a fellow-traveler the ‘gushing girl” becomes 
unendurable. 


” 


favor us witha 


fectly SWEET!” She is boosfed, pulled and pushed 
up Mont Blane, and palpitatingly pants, ** Ain't 
this grand! splendid ,just heavenly ?” 

She sits down to a supper of hot flapjacks, and 
cries, with equal fervor, ‘‘How splendid!” A 
mountain and a pancake move her alike. A mouse 
always throws her into convulsions. So would a 
rattlesnake. So will Gabriel's trump. She keeps a 
journal with the expectation of its being read after 
herdeath. Thereinshe rhapsodizes, gushes, gurgles, 
like a spring freshet. Take a sample: ‘ Visited 
Greenwood to-day, alone. Wore my violet suit; 
andeallowed my curls to float unconfined about 
my shoulders. Oh! the sad eestacy of this sug- 
gestive jaunt. Shall J soon sleep under these 
daisies? And wilt THov, O nameless, yet cruel, 
W. M., stand above my young dust, and weep for 
thy harshness and desertion? W.M.! Oh! seoff- 
ing W. M.! We shall understand each other in 
heaven.” (Tear drops and dashes.) 

An unfailing complaint with the gushing girl 
is that ‘‘nobody understands her.” She walks in | 
a Sahara of her own making. She has flocks of 
bosom friends on whom she lavishes many ad- 
jectives ; but in her journal she frequently mourns 
their inability to comprehend the depths of her | 
soul’s capability. She indulges in eruptive son- | 
nets, to which she appends such noms de plume as 
**Daisy Dewfall,” or ‘‘Cherubina Constant ;” and | 
when they are returned with the sad regret of the 
editor, she weeps but does not wonder. Could 
any man appreciate the finer fibers of her sensi- 
tive soul ? 

As she advances in years she invariably unites | 
herself with the ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” eause. She 
trips upon the platform when the chance offers, 
and wildly denounces the tyrant man. Did you 
not read the other day an extract from her speech | 
(in Washington, I believe), ‘‘I feel like a dove pre- | 
pared for battle—like a starbeam in the armor of 
bloodshed !!”- Thus, in the ever-increasing tide 
of disappointed, crabbed and silly women, the | 
**Gushing Girl” is swept away. She appears now 
and then at the surface, always voluble and fran- 
tic; but nobody listens; everybody snubs. So | 
farewell, thou tropic-souled and tripping-tongued 
sister—forever. R. I. P. 

But, dear friends, who chance to read my homely | 
sayings, take heed lest ye mar the beauty of young | 
lives by repressing true enthusiasm. To unneces- | 
sarily restrain a bright, sparkling nature is like 
picking off the blossoms from your apple-trees in 
May, leaving naught but twigs and little wads of 
unformed fruit. Many a young girl is set down as 
** gushing ” because her sparkling descriptions and 
quick impulses carry her outside the boundaries 
of well-bred formality. Could we but look at her | 
through the medium of queer old ‘‘ Titbottom’s 
Spectacles,” we should see, I think, a fountain 
tasting up its spray through summer-laden air, or 
a light-footed torrent slipping down the parched 
hills a dewy line of grace in the dusty landscape. 
Neither imagine because we are growing old we 
tmmust fold away our enthusiasm with our youthful 
garments. Nor let business men and toiling wo- 
men imagine enthusiasm out of character. There 
never was a forest so dark some filtering fall of 
sunshine did not enter and change the gloom to 
vague, sweet twilight. No heart should grow so 
tangled and old and worldly as to shut out the 
sense of outside beauty. 

I stood once upon the summit of a mountain 
overlooking the storied Lake George. It was a 
perfect ray of ripe mid-summer. The sky—Oh, 
never think you have seen it down here in the 
valleys—arched above the world, a full cup 
brimmed with mellow light. Along the far horizon, 
there settled, in shapes more changeful than bil- 
lows of the sea, argosies of cloudland freighted 


{ 


She stands amid the wonders of Yo | 
Semite with a simpering shout of “O, how per- | 


| on the 26th of April. 


O, Periwinkle, looking upon such fair | wound itself through the crooked valleys, and we 


remembered that on earth we had known it as a 
| stately river. A hundred villages dotted the plain, 
| and fields of ripened grain slept golden in the sun- 

shine. Near hills fretted with streams and vocal 
| with summer's melody. As faras eye could sweep, 
| on every hand a world of beauty. Imagine that 
| never-to-be-forgotten picture viewed only by light 
| of torches. You might set ten thousand on every 

hill, and without the glorious shining of the sun the 
picture would be incomplete. The world needs 
sunshine to reveal its beauties, and the soul needs 
enthusiasm, quick and free, to bring it into sym- 
pathy with God and man. 





Religions Aetws, 


HIOME. 


As the Congregational Publishing Society of 
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Churcbes, shows a strong opposition to any such privi- 
lege. Bishops and clergy, in particular, protest against 
it, on the general ground that if Dissenters gain an 
inch on this point they will next demand a foothold 
in the Parish Church. On March 38, Mr. Morgan's 
Burial Bill will be brought up in Parliament, in the 
form of a resolution to this effect:—*‘That the parish 
churchyards of England and Wales having by common 
law been appropriated to the entire body of the par- 
ishioners, it is only just and right, in the interests of 
order and decency, to permit the performance of other 
burials than those of*the deceased members of the 
Church of England, and to permit the religious ser- 
vices on such occasions by other persons than the min- 
isters of that Churth.”” Reasonable as this seems, it is 
not likely to be adopted. 


From an Advance correspondent we have these 
items of interest respecting the five Congregational 
churches in San Francisco: “That of Dr. Stone, the 
oldest and largest, bave a prosperous look in their fine 


| new edifice. They are just now seeking to grasp more 
| thoroughly the work in their large field by employing 


Boston frequently publishes undenominational books, | 


which are somewhat prejudiced by its denominational 


name, it will hereafter adopt the imprint of “The | 


Boston Publishing Society.” 
The Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of the 
First Church in New Haven, in its twenty-fourth an- 


nual report, recently issued, records the sending out of | 


boxes, books, and cash to twelve missionary families 


the past year, with four communion sets to as many | 
| churches, amounting in ull to $4,095. 


Danville Theological Seminary, Ky., (Presbyte- | 


rian), is rising from its state of depression, and begin- 
ning afresh its work for the Church. The Catalogue, 
1875-6, bas just been issued, and contains the names of 


twenty students—Senior Class, two; Middle, eight; | 
The Professors are four in number | 
—Dr. Yerkes, Dr. N. L. Rice, Dr. Archibald, and Dr. | 


Junior Class, ten. 


John 8. Hays. 


Copies of a petition are now circulating in New 


Jersey asking the present Legislature to provide such | 
legislation as may prevent the running of railway pas- | 


senger trains on Sunday. The petition states that 


“during the last year Sunday excursion trains were | 
| tending Liverpool merchant who died several months 


run across the State to the Centennial Exposition 


grounds at Philadelphia,” and urges that “the Nation- | 
; al Centennial ought not to be introduced by the aban- | 
donment of our traditional observance of Sunday as a | 


day of quiet and rest.”’ 

Rev. Brooke Herford, of Manchester, England, 
now pastor of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 
Chicago, told his new congregation in his first sermon, 
a Sunday or two ago, that he felt that the one deepest 
need of our strong eager Western life here in America 
was “the simple religion of Jesus Christ.” Mr. Her- 
ford evidently is not open to the criticism, frequently 


| urged against Englishmen, that he does not understand 


us. It only remains for his Chicago people to fully 
understand and appreciate him. 





The Andover Conference of Congregational 
Churches is to be held with the Eliot Church of Lowell 
A brief history of each of the 


| churches represented will be given by each pastor, to- 


gether with the names of pastors from the organiza- 
tion of each church, the names of deacons, number of 
persons admitted as members, amount of benevolent 
contributions, infant baptisms, and other matters of 
interest. In this way it is thought that valuable 
church information will be gathered, which may serve 
the purpose of some local historian. 


Realizing the power of the press, the Pope— 
according to reports—bas sanctioned the starting of a 
great newspaper in Rome this year, which is to be the 
organ of the whole Catholic world. It is stated that 
among its reporters there will be high officials, that it 
will have Cardinals upon its editorial force, and that 
the nuncios of the Roman See at the courts of Europe 
will act as its correspondents, transmitting to it regu- 
larly the news of their capitals. Whether this new 
journal will issue premiums or chromos is not known, 
but with a good publisher and advertising agent, 
there is no reason why it should not succeed. 


According to Madrid corresopndence, the late 
elections in Spain have had one important political 
effect which had not been anticipated—that of leaving 
an open breach between the Ultramontanes and the 
Government of King Alfonso. The former were 
warned by their archbishop not to vote for any person 
who supported the clause in the new constitution 
granting religious toleration. 





with bales of gold, and daintiest bloom of rose. 
The sun, veiled in noonday haze, shed upon the 
world a radiance like chastened smiling. At our 
feet Lake George, gemmed with its countless isles, 
too far away for us to count the ripples on its 
golden sands. Away to the left, mountains so 
softly tinted we called them clouds until a shadow 
stole across their gleaming crests and gave the 


attack, some of the Government journals are raising 


their personal misconduct. In any case, the extent of 
the toleration proposed will prove, in practice, to be 
very limited. 





Diseussions held among English churchmen, on 
the question of allowing Dissenters to be buried in Par- 
ish grave yards with the ceremony of Dissenting 





glimpse of swaying pines. A shining ribbon un- 


| cepts a call 


| grounds. 
| sided over the first Episcopal Convention, and wrote 





Roused by this sort of | 


| acry against the priesthood as not merely standing in | 
| the way of all reform, but scandalizing the nation by | 





an assistant pastor. In Plymouth Church and its pas- 
tor, Rev. T. K. Noble, are found another stirring people 
and minister, with a cordial, home-like air. By the 
way. this pastor, also, has connected with himself an 
associate, but in this case one of still closer relationship, 


| and whose field willebe especially in the minister’s 


family. At the Bethany Church is Rev. Wm. C. Pond, 
formerly of the Third Church, which a few years ago 
made the admission of Chinese a question of such 
earnest controversy. The applicants of that time were 
admitted, and mostly they have proved worthy and 
exemplary members. The old division of feeling has 
prevented subsequent applications from Chinese, and 
so the question has not since been agitated, but several 
Chinese converts have been received to the communion 
of the Bethany Church.” 


PERSONAL NoTES.—Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Cleve- 
land, who bas just withdrawn from the Baptists, ac- 
to the Union Congregational Church, 
Pri vidence, R. I. 

Mrs. E. M. Moore has been sixty years a member, 
and fifty-three years a teacher in the Sunday-school, 
of the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 

By the will of Mr. Roger Lyon Jones, a quiet, unpre- 


ago, fifty-four medical and religious charitable insti- 
tutions of that city will receive sums ranging from 
twenty-five thousand to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars each. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to Bishop Wil- 
liam White, the founder of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States, in the Philadelphia Centennial 
The Bishop was a native of that city, pre- 


out with bis own hand the first Constitution of the 
church. 

Miss Smiley’s Bible services in Cleveland have been 
attended by large numbers, and her influence has been 
felt in nearly all the churches. This lady, it appears, 
is a native of Vassalboro, Maine, and it also appears 
that some generous friend has built her a cottage at 
Saratoga, and enabled her to give her timeand strength 
to her labor of love without let or hindrance. 





Sunday-school lesson for Feb. 27 : 2 Sam. vi., 1-15 
—The ark brought to Zion; for March 5: 2 Sam. vii., 
18-29—God’s covenant with David; for March 12: 2 
Sam. xy., 1-14—Absalom’s rebellion. = 





General Wetws, 








—The Maine Legislature has abolished hanging. 

—The Empress Augusta of Germany is danger- 
ously ill. 

—Public meetings are prohibited at Marseilles. 
Conservative Republicanism. 

—Heavy falls of snow are reported in Canada 
and along the northern frontier. 

—The German State Tribunal has decided to 
indict Count von Arnim for treason. 

—The Judiciary Reorganization bill was passed 
by a vote of 148 to 102 in the House on Monday. 

—A large force of cavalry under General Crook 
is preparing to move north from Fort Fetterman. 

—A bill was introduced in the British Parlia- 
ment to make Queen Victoria ‘“* Empress of India.” 

—In the House the Fortifications bill has passed, 
appropriating $315,000. The estimates were $3,590,000. 

—The Senate has passed the Pension bill, ap- 
propriating $28,400,000. Also the Southern Public Lands 
bill. 

—The steamer Strath-Clyde sank from injuries 
received in a collision off Dover, England; & lives 
were lost. 


—An estimated loss of $450,000 was caused by 
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the burning of the Lalance and Grosjean Manufactory 
at Woodhaven, L. [. 

—The Mohawk Valley was flooded Tuesday 
night. Bridges were carried away and villages inun- 
dated along the river. 

- —Returns from 490 districts in France showed 
that 258 Republicans had been elected. Minister Buffet 
tendered his resignation. . 

—A bill passed the N. Y. State Senate providing 
for the appointment of a commission to investigate the 
affairs of the State prisons. 

—In the Senate a petition was read from Wis- 
consin asking that 310 be given to everybody in the 
country every Saturday night. 

—The last session of the International Postal 
Congress in Berne was beld on the 27th of January 
The congress will reassemble in London in June. 

—The upward movement in the London grain 
trade has had a check; the demand has been slack, and 
last week’s prices were maintained with difficulty. 

—The exports from Switzerland to the United 
States in 1875 amounted to 54,867,355 francs, which is 
less than the average for the eleven previous years. 

—Mr. Robert Henry Hurst, Liberal, elected 
member of the British House of Commons in Decem- 
ber last, has been unseated for alleged bribery in his 
election. 

—The French government is said to be making 
renewed efforts to colonize Algeria. The Basque emi- 
gration to South America is, if possible, to be diverted 
to Algeria. 

—Winslow, the Boston forger, now held by the 
police in London, wishes to return without delay or 
waiting for extradition papers. His wife and family 
are in London, nearly destitute. 

—One of Pinchback’s supporters in the Senate 
says that the case will not be taken up again for some 
time—probably not during the session—which is an ad- 
mission that votes enough to seat him cannot be had. 

—It is rumored in London that correspondence 
has passed between President Grant and Minister 
Schenck in reference to the resignation of the latter, 
one report being that the President has asked for his 
resignation. 

—Spanish news, via Madrid, makes out the con- 
dition of the Carlist cause as absolutely desperate. 
Don Carlos is reported to have fled to France. Al- 
phonso takes commaud of the army, and the Cortes 
thanks the troops. 

—In Congress Mr. Cox, of New York, was chosen 
Speaker pro tem. of the House, Mr. Kerr being ill. 
Mr. Garfield moved to administer the oath as Speaker, 
which was defeated—52 to 124. Mr. Kerr will probably 
resume his duties at once. 

—In the Senate Monday, the District Coupons 
bill was passed by 31 to 25; the Western Timber Lands 
bill was passed, as also the act extending the time for 
filing Alabama claims; a proposition.was made to re- 
new negotiations for buying the Black Hills. 
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THE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


ROM its opening and organization on Tues- 
day to its withdrawal into secret session the 
Council gave the most constant attention to the vital 
questions brought before it, and commanded a con- 
tinually growing interest from thegeneral public. We 
cannot pretend to give a full report of all the pro- 
ceedings, but as the questionsasked Mr. Beecher and 
his replies thereto constitute the most interesting pas- 
sages, ye confine ourselves mainly to these. 
The address of welcome before the organization of 
the Council was as follows :— 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


It is made my —_. brethren and fathers, to welcome you 
to this place and to the duties which will be incumbent upon 
you as an Advisory Council. You have come from great dis- 
premenne Larges J of you; and all of you have come from occupa- 
tioms that could ill spare you. We appreciate your fidelity to 
the great principles of anor and of fellowship by which 
the churches are united together, and by which those that 
are in any necessity fee] themselves at liberty to call for suc- 
cor and for belp from their brethren. 

You constitute not the first great council that has assem- 
bled in this city—a city favored of councils. It is the second 
large council in the history of the American churches that 
within two years has convened in Brooklyn; and although 
the Council of 1874 was impressive by the dignity and the 
learning and the piety and the general excellence of its mem- 
bers, I believe that this council will be regarded as no whit 
behind them in spiritual and moral excellence; and that you 
surpass them in numbers is nota matter for any special re- 
mark, except, perhaps, that this constitutes the largest coun- 
cil that ever convened in America called by any church for 
the discussion of the affairs of that church. 

It is a matter that needs no explanation that Plymouth 
Church bas been for the past four or five years making a voy- 
age through a stormy sea. Its difficulties that are known 
have becn many; but every beart knoweth its own bitterness 
better than any other can; and the difficulties within, and the 
trials, have been more even than those without; neverthe- 
less, you will join with me in giving thanks to God that 
through this portions and stormy period the heart of this 

eat church has been united; that it stands as one man to- 

jay; and that though it has been set — by various adver- 
sities, it has pleased God to bless trouble and affliction to it; 
and that there has not been a month in our history in which 
the spirit of God has not been present with the work, awak- 
ening men, comforting them, and bringing them into the 
church, and quickening members of the church in all their 
various labors, so that it has been a perpetual summer of 
2 experience while we have been going through our 
fou es. 





This church numbers between twenty-five and twenty-six 
hundred members. The average membership of the churches 
in America is about one hundred; so that Plymouth Church 
is equivalent to some twenty-five churches. But this gives 
no adequate idea of that great body of men for whom we feel 
—- responsibility. If you take our outlying missions— 
the Bethel and the Mayflower—our Home schoo! and church 
proper, we suppose ourselves to be the center of about 
twelve or fifteen thousand persons who look to us for instruc- 
tion, for consolation, and for moral direction. 

This great community, thus brought into trouble, has lifted 
up its voice te you, and said, ‘*Come over and help us.” At 
one period, from reasons unnecessary to mention, it was 
thought to be an unwise call, and it was thought that it would 
not be wise in the churches to respond to it; but on a sober 
second thought it bas been deemed best; and to those who 
thought there ought not to have been an Advisory Council 
the best answer that can be given to it is, Behold, you are here. 

Now, 1 need not say that you come to us bringing. as we 
trust, wisdom, and as we hope, to receive from us fervent 
gratitude; and not only that, but I assure you, Christian 
bretbren and fathers, that you come into an atmosphere of 
prayer. Your coming, ina thousand households, has been a 
theme of morning and evening supplication. You have been 
remembered before God; and in all the sessions you will be 
remembered by devout men and women—by a great multi- 
tude who have power with God; and we have reason to be- 
licve that your staying here will be not alone for our benefit, 
but for your own spiritual edification, and that, watering, 
you will yourselves be watered. 

Let me say one word more in regard to the themes which 
you are to discuss. The letter-missive will give you more in- 
tormation. We have deemed the topics mentioned there 
of as great interest as can be in church polity. There are 
other things of more importance than church polity; but 
within that range we suppose the questions affecting the 

srosperity of this church among the eminent questions. 

‘here is this peculiarity, however, that you are called not to 
personal questions, not to a church question, but to a joint 
one— a pre’minent personal question which bas had long and 
many sequences. The roots of the questions which you are 
to consider run back to personal questions. It is not. for me, 
nor is it for this church which Ll represent, to suggest anything 
toyou. We studied to draw the letter missive so as that you 
should feel yourselves at liberty, within the meaning of the 
charter of your existence, to make all and every inquiry of 
every sort that you thought to be wise and best. And what- 
ever investigation you may wish to make, whatever invosti- 
gation*you may think it wise to ponder, and to adopt or 
reject, I beg of you to understand that you will act according 
to your own discretion, and not according to any restriction, 
in spirit or in letter, upon our part. For I may say, without 
having formally asked the church, that whatever in the 
judgment of this Council it is best for them to investigate 
and consider they will have the consent and fullest desire of 
the church ‘to do it; and I will say for myself, that 1 fear no 
adequate and just investigation, and that whatever may be 
thought to be wisest and best, that I most earnestly covet, 
and that I most earnestly shall advise, consulting with you. 

One word more. You have not present with you many 
notable names and many notable churches from this immedi- 
ate neighborhood. This has not been an accident. At an 
carly stage we received from some friendly churches an ex- 
press desire that they might not be called ; and such has been 
the continuance of this trouble in this and the surrounding 
community, to such an extent has the division of opinion 
run through families and churches that, upon further and 
mature consideration, it was thought wise not to involve, 
even so much as would be required for consultation, the 
churches that are near the scene of this trouble; and so, 
without any disrespect for them, so out of respect to them, 
they bave been exonerated from that responsibility which 
will devolve upon you. 

Brethren and fathers, we know that many of you have left 
scenes of revival—the most tender and interesting scenes 
that can come into a pastoral life. We regret that we were 
obliged to call you away; but we believe in the Holy Ghost, 
we belicve in the presence of the Saviour, we believe that it 
is possible for God so to pour out bis Spirit upon you in your 
sessions here that you shall be better qualitied to go home 
and labor in revivals than you were before you came here, 
and that in giving you a most cordial welcome to our homes 
and to our hearts in this church, we also express to you the 
ardent desire that there may be such pepe of Godin your 
midst that when you go home you shall go with great added 
ower, With more faith in God, and with more love for souls. 

bid you, brethren and fathers, a hearty greeting. 

And new, with these few remarks I suppose my duty will 
be discharged when I ask you to nominate a temporary 
Chairman as the first step in the order of organizing this Ad- 
virory Council. 





Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, was at once 
and unanimously chosen Moderator, with Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, Jr., of Maine, and General Bates, of [Lliuvois, as 
Assistant Moderators. Dr. Bacon spoke a few terse and 
characteristic words as to the purpose and quality of 
the Council. Arrangements were made for the appoint- 
ment of committees, and then Mr. Beecher proceeded to 
present the case for Plymouth Church, reading from a 
printed statement and making running comments as 
he reached suggestive points. These can hardly be re- 
ported in extenso, but we give a few of the more not- 
able passages: 

A further difficulty, peculiar to churches in large cities, 
and to this church in an unusually embarrassing degree, is 
the exposure of all proceedings to the public through the 
newspapers. We have tried to conduct our buainoss with 
privacy, taking, on some occasions, extraordinary precau- 
tions to exclude strangers. 

You all know that the thing that the reporter wants, the 
very honey that he is after, is just the thing which ought not 
to be known, and just that thing which would make every 
sensitive person shrink from having it known. It hasinit 
the excitement of novelty. It is news. The very name of 
God in a newspaper is news—in many newspapers, at any 
rate. 

Iam bound to say that the reporters are not responsible for 
this state of things. They are yom | connected with the 
journals, and they are under the necessity of performing the 
services which are laid upon them. They are commanded to 
be instantin season, and especially out of season, in obtain- 
ing news; and it is not their fault. I may say more: that, 
considering the long period through which we have gone of 
such disturbance, and the vast amount of matter which has 
been excogitated, we bave reason to say that while we 
abominate the system, we think the gentlemen who have 
acted under it have shown a remarkable degree of honor, as 
well as fidelity to their respective employers. The thing 
itself, the habit, the system, is bad, and not merely those who 
are professionally obliged to execute the details of it. Why, 
it is not possible for any three gentlemen to be seen going 
to or away from my house that they are not watched for and 
inquired of ; and if the reporters are fortunate enough to get 
a hearing, they say, ** What! is there anything up?” and if 
there is nothing new to report they go away and mention it as 
a mysterious or significant circumstance. Or if a gentleman 
is walking with me in the street it is stated that such a gen- 
tleman was seen walking with Mr. Beecher; that it is not 
known whet the interview was about; but that it is supposed 
to have been something a or, at any rate, suspicious. 
It makes a very dainty bit for the morning or ecvéning 


. ae 

1 take the liberty of saying, outside of the Committee, for 
myself, that having been reported through years and years, 
in addition to my own unguarded utterances or misstate- 
ments. in addition to the infelicitous figures, of which I have 
always supposed I furnished as many as could be desired by 
the community,f] have to suffer for innumerable others, and 
am reported as saying things that I did not say. Then in 
religious journals, not far nor near necessarily, but every- 
where, I have been held to severe account for such and such 
sentiments. 

Now, if I had undertaken to correct all the condensed re- 


ss. 








ports of what I said or did not say, Ishould have beer dead 


long ago. The work would have been supreme. The conse- 
quence is that I am made to father numberless strange senti- 
nents and doctrines—for although I have had a considerable 
acquaintance with reporters, | have formed quite a friendship 
for a number of these gentlemen, and have given them cradit 
for having the best intent, I have found that they are not ag 
weil up in religious matters as they are in some others. I have 
found that while they are abundantly competent to state 
facts, yet, when there was a discourse on some subtle topic 
with nice discriminations, the discourse as it appeared in the 
newspapers the next morning was not exactly the discourse 
which T had delivered the day before. 

This is particularly true of shortoutbursts and remarks in 
the Lecture-room which, when they were taken in con- 
nection with the business that preceded them, in connection 
with the utterances of the last speaker, in connection with 
one thing and another, were well understood by the au- 
dience, but which when taken out of their connection and 
condensed and misconstrued, as reported in the newspapers 
here, and sent abroad by telegraph, I couldn't identify as 
niine. I have had occasion, and at very recent periods, to see 
whole communities under misapprehension as to what E 
bad said. Even Boston, that so seldom makes mistakes in 
anything, has made mistakes in regard to some of my 
specches, TI went to Boston, not long since, to explain a mis- 
take that had been made there—and I have been severely re— 
buked for going there without a ticket, or an invitation! But 
where this is a habitual experience; where morning and 
night we have a score of reporters: where we have another 
score of letter-writers; where they come to our prayer meet- 
ings regularly (and I will venture to say that in the whole 
history of Christianity there have never been, anywhere else, 
so many newspapers attending prayer-mecting asin Plymouth 
Church); where we are beset before and behind, in private 
and at church, by these men who collect items of newa, and 
spread them, it makes discipline, or any procedure tending 
toward it, far more difficult and annoying than it would be 
under other and ordinary circumstances. 

In commenting on the investigation made by the 
church into his own personal case, he said: 

It is not that the church or the Committee urge that an in- 
vestigation of this kind was final, or that its decision was iz 
accordance with truth and justice; but this Committee be- 
lieve and the church believe that the pevennas Com- 
mittee endeavored to reach “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth;"’ and that they did, through a two 
months’ session, conduct an examination, calling upon every 
person, man or woman, of whom they could hear that was 
supposed to have any knowledge of facts, to testify. 

Not only were there upon that Committee the ablest men 
in this church—men of high standing and sterling integrity 
—but there wascalled toits aid disinterested legal men, whe 
were requested to give the benefit of their experience, both 
in questioning witnesses and preparing evidence, so as that 
the decision of the Committee might be thorough. 

It has been said that this Committee was in the pastor's 
favor, and should not have been appointed; but where the 
church, from one end to the other, is in the pastor's favor, how 
are you going to get a Committee that are not his friends? 
Are you going to say that the first judicature for trying a 
church member is any other than the church itself? Wher 
there were allegations making it proper for the church to 
look into the character of its pastor, what was the tribunal 
that ought to have tried him? It was hisown church. If, 
then, trying him for a period of two months according to the 
forms of our laws and of the laws of our faith and order, 
they acquitted him, and if, on submitting the matter to a 
public vote in this house, fifteen hundred members of the 
church rose and voted to ratify the acquittal, no one risi 
to vote on the other side, is the Committee to be charg 
with want of fidelity, or partiality? There isnot one of you 
that has a heart in him, thatisa father, and that has daughters 
and sons to bring up in the faith of the gospel, who does not 
know that though achurch loved their pastor, there is that 
in them, in their own behalf, and in behalf of those who are 
dearer to them than their lives, which makes them revolt at 
the idea of shielding and maintaining in office a man who is 
corrupt and a corrupter; and I say again, as I have said be- 
fore, that there is no body of men on earth that has so great 
an intcrest to know about the character of its pastor as a great 
Christian congregation whose wives, and daughters, and sons, 
and friends, are being brought up under his teaching. Shall 
men bring asps to their hearth? Shall men bring their fami- 
lies into the house of God, Sunday after Sunday, when the 
know that there is a corrupt man among them, and submit 
themeseives to his influence? There never was a case in 
which men had such an interest in knowing whether a man 
was or was not pure as this church has. I do not say that 
this proves that they were right in theiraction, but I say that 
it removes the idea that they had motives of personality, and 
shows that they had every motive to probe to the bottom and 
find every particle of truth that could be ascertained. 

You can meet and answer distinct charges, but no man car 
meet and answer a wag of the head. No man can meet 
and answer a look of theeye. ‘‘ What do you know of our 
brother?” “Ah! youmust not ask me.’’ How can you get 
hold of that? How can aman defend himself against that? 
How can a man whose trail is found everywhere; how can @ 
man who periodically comes to the top with his air bubbles; 
how can such a man, adroit, cunning and evasive, be tried? 


Passing over the statement of the failure of the Mu- 
tual Council as having been substantially and ade- 
quately published in our columns, we quote some of 
the answers which were made’ to pertinent questions 
asked by members of the Council, and it will be seen 
that, including Mr. Beecher’s first voluntary refer- 
ences, all through the subsequent proceedings there 
was no attempt to evade what have been termed the 
“bottom facts” of the case. The examination of Mr. 
Shearman and Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond as to the 
rules of procedure as regards the dropping of mem- 
bers occupied the better part of three sessions. As its 
essential points must be authoritatively treated in the 
final decision of the Council, we omit it here. 

The Council devoted itself to an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the pastor as to his practice in various matters 
of church polity, and as to the rules of procedure in 
Plymouth Church. The names of Drs. Storrs and 
Budington were at last mentioned, and in the proceed- 
ings which followed Mr. Fessenden, of Conn., asked: 

Mr. FEssENDEN—There is an impression prevailing 
to a considerable extent in this Council, and to a ver 
wide extent, so far as my observation is concern 
that there are within the knowledge of Dr. Storrs 
and Dr. Budington, facts which, if revealed here to- 
day, would go to show that we are greatly mistaken 
with respect to you (Mr. Beecher), and with respect te 
the statements whieh you bave made here. I ask the 
question, leaving you to answer it if you please. 

Objection being made to the answering of the fore- 
going questions, Mr. Beecher said: 

I beg leave to make a slight statement. I do noé 
think it is fair that you should bring me here as a wit- 
ness and bring before this Council and the communit 
the most critical questions, and then, when I am will- 
ing to answer them, to have members of the Council 
interpose an objection, and leave me hanging in the 
air to be pierced by the shafts of the enemy, as having 
been delivered from an unpleasant duty that I did not 
want to perform. I think it is sacrificing me to save 

yourselves, 
. Now I do not propose to go into this matter at all 
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CAREFUL DU STING A NECESSITY. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


the daily routine of househo!d care, to realize how 
essential to cleanliness is the practice of daily, thorough 
dusting; and there are some old, experienced house- 
keepers who, though very particular in many things, 
are nevertheless quite remiss in this important depart- 
ment. 

“What nonsense! Who will [believe that there can 
be any perceptible difference between a house that is 
dusted every day and one that receives that attention 
once or twice a week? Itisa saving of patience, time, 
and dusters to be coutent with less of that kind of 
care.”’ 

We heard remarks like these not long since. 
ladies were giving their experience with unfaithful 
servants, and one complained of infrequent dusting as 
forming a part of her trouble. 
hear more; 
be the difference in the appearance of the two homes, 
over which these ladies ruled. 


Suppose these ladies were just beginning a home | 


life—and we think they were—occupying two houses, 
newly furnished, and in all respects similar. Fora few 
weeks there would be but little perceptible difference. 
Both are alike pleasant, complete and attractive. But 
ere long a difference is noticeable. In one no spots on 
the furniture are found; no dust has settled in carved 
work, or moldings. The statuary, marble-top tables, 
and mantels are as fresh and pure as when the house 
was first occupied. No scroll, or bud, or leaf in the 
exquisitely carved marbles shelters the dust which can 
always be so easily removed, if caught on its first en- 
trance and not allowed to settle, and become solid by 
dampness or neglect. 
crystal, and no dark spots of dirt are heaped up in the 
corners of the sash. 
ing condition; 
thing that can obstruct a full, clear flame. Tbe most 
fastidious caller, with immaculate white kids, need fear 
no damage ip taking up a book, or resting her hand on 
a table. 


The neighboring house, opened and ocoupied at the | very little trouble. 
The fur- | 
niture has {already grown rusty and old; the highly- | 
polished rosewood is losing its fine sheen; dust has | 


found a refuge in every available nook and corner, | 


same time, presents a very different aspect. 


giving ‘an ancient look to rich carvings that deserved 
better care. The windows clouded and streaked with 
dust; dark shadows that have been gathering slowly 
in tbe corners are now realities, in the shape of dust 
and lint that from day to day have been allowed to 
find lodgment there unmolested. 

Marble-top tables, mantels and statuary, even at 
this early day, are looking grey and mouldy. All the 


elegant and artistic work which adorns them is de- | 
faced. The gas flickers or shoots up uneven and irreg- | 


ular flames, because the orifices in the burners are 
choked with dust and lint from fires and sweeping, 
and the shades unwashed and heavily clouded from 
neglect. 


Such a difference is often seen between two houses | 
having equal facilities for neatness and order, but | 
| make into nice round cakes, and fry brown in sweet 


uuder entirely different administration. Unfortu- 


nately the descent from careless, surface dusting to | 


real slovenliness is so gradual that the latter state be- 
comes the established fact before the mistress has 
recognized the evil, and then, though she may deplore 
it, is unconscious that it arises from any remissness on 
her part. No doubt every morning the mistress or the 
maid goes through the pantomime of dusting. Witha 


but never thinks to look farther, and day after day the 
dust slyly secretes itself in every crevice where it isa 
secure from the gentle approaches of that innocent 
dusting-brush. The upper surfaces, or that part of 
the furniture which is always visible to a casual ob- 
server, may look bright and comparatively well kept; 
but soon even that luster fades, and if the doors or 
windows are opened on a damp or rainy day the dust 
which bas settled so long uncared for cannot be 
very easily disposed of. Something more than a 
feather brush will be needed to make the least impres- 
sion, and if no more efficient means are used a few 
more weeks of superficial work will have changed the 
rich rosewood to a dead russet-color, and the marks of 
premature old age and decay be seen everywhere. 

Now, mark the difference between such carelessness 
and true cieanliness. 

Instezd of using a feather brush for anything more 
than to give the last touches, a good housekeeper will 
take an old silk handkerchief for the finest articles, or 

soft dusting towel with a fleecy surface, which comes 
expressly for the purpose, and rub the furniture all 
over, not simply wipe it. 
the dust has settled, it must be rubbed thoroughly till it 
disappears; or, if too firmly fixed, washed off in luke- 
warm suds, and immediately rubbed dry with a 
chamois skin. Draw one end of the dusting cloth or 
handkerchief back and forth through all the fine 
openworked carving; or where the cloth cannot enter 
use a clean soft paint-brush, which should be always 

-kept with the dusting articles for that purpose. In 


ing much time. 
| that should be given to dust, which no care can prevent 
| from entering, but which at first rests on the furniture 
T is not easy for persons yet unaccustomed to | 


| thus drive it out. 
Two | 


We did not linger to | 
but think one could easily see what would | 








If there isa damp spot where | 
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| this way all the dust that can semaine if looked 


after every day, will be dislodged, and furniture re- 
tain its youth and freshness in a great measure clear 


| down to old age. 


This process sounds like somethiag tedious—consum- 
On the contrary, the daily attention 


so lightly that it is removed with ease, consumes not 
half the time that a careless and less methodical mode 
of working, or pretending to work, will do; for after 
some delays the day of reckoning for negligence will 
come, and hard and long-continued work will be the 
penalty before the furniture can be restored to any- 
thing like decency. By neglect, in the end, not only 
is much time wasted, but the articles will be perma- 
neptly defaced. 

There are some small places in the carving of rich 
furniture which even a paint-brush will not reach; but 
it can be removed by blowing hard into the spot and 
A small pair of bellows is a great 
convenience to keep on hand for such a purpose, as it 
easily removes all dust from the mest intricate carv- 
ing. 

There are very few things that to an orderly person 
are so annoying as to see dust daily increasing in all of 


| those ornamental parts of furniture which would be a 


perpetual pleasure if kept clean. Some houses seem 

made purposely for the dust to hide in, as if to defy 

careless.girls and thoughtless bousekeepers. 
FINGER-MARKS. 

Near akin to careless dusting is the neglect of doors 
and door-casings, which if not frequently washed off 
will in a few days become badly soiled. Servants 
bringing up coal, with hands begrimed from being over 
the furnace and other rough work, are apt’to leave 
the marks of their fingers on the sides of the doors or 
casings as they passin and out. Sometimes the whole 


» hand is pressed on the door if one enters with a heavy 


coal-hod, to steady the steps. It is very natural that 


é | any one should do this when carrying a heavy weight; 
y ow panes are clear as | : ‘ cA 
The wind Seeen eee See S° | cebemedath hardly imagine such perfection in our do- 


: stics as feel surpri hat they do not them- 
The gas Axtures all in good work- | mestics as to feel any surprise that they do no le 


the top of each burner free from any- | remove the marks without being reminded of it. But 


selves see the damage done or take. instant steps to 


whoever has the care of the rooms, whether dining- 


| rooms, parlors, or chambers, should be instructed that 
| itis their work regularly to watch for such marks and 


remove them speedily. If at once attended to, it is 
A clean, damp cloth will take off 
all such marks easily if they are not left on too long. 
The same care is needed to keep the door knobs or 
handles clean. Children with soiled hands, right from 
their meals, often leave the knobs sticky or greasy, 
and they can receive the necessary care at the same 
time that the wood work is cleaned, taking no longer 
time, but adding greatly to the neatness and comfort 
of the house. One of the most essential qualifications 


| of a good housekeeper is a quick, observant eye, that 
| ata glance almost by instinct knows when and where 


such little touches are needed, and secures prompt 
attentéon to them. 


RECEIPTS. 

FISH CAKES. 
Take cold boiled cod, either fresh or_salt,add two- 
thirds as much hot mashed potatoes as fish, a little 


butter, two or three well-beaten eggs, and enough 
milk to make a smooth paste, season with pepper, 


beef dripping or very clear sweet lard. 
CIDER CAKE. 
One cup sugar, half cup butter, one egg beaten to a 
smooth cream. Put to this one coffee-cup jof cider, 


| one teaspoonful soda, flour sufficient to make it as 
| thick as pound eake. Stoned raisins, part chopped 


| and part pane are a great improvement. 
pretty feather brush she flirts from chair to bookcase | 


or table, and gracefully passes it over the top surfaces, | 
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TH E STOR y OF SITA. 
By HELEN C. WEEKS. 


LL of you have at least heard of the Iliad 
and Odyssey; but how many boys and girls 
know that the Hindoos also have two great poems, 
each one longer than both Iliad and Odyssey put to- 
gether—the Maha-bharata and the Ramayana, or ad- 
ventures of Rama? In the Ramaywna, especially, 
there are stories as wonderful and fascinating as ever 
the Arabian Nights held. In fact, there are so many— 
for the poem has twenty-four thousand verses—that it 
is quite useless to attend to any but the most exciting. 
Here is one of them. 
Long age, when the world was young and men still 





| understood all the strange ways of nature, and could 


talk with every one of her children, each in his own 
language, a great river flowed to the sea. It was the 
river Pampa, and or its shore was the wood Rishya- 
tmuka. Now the river moaned and wept all day and 
all night, and yet never river had less cause, for lotus- 
flowers lay upon its breast, the kokila sang to it, and 


| the great wood sent its sweetest flowers and vines 
| creeping over the banks. 


Everything was bright and 
joyful save the river and one melancholy inhabitant 
of the forest, who wept hourly with the complaining 
stream, and longed often to tear down the sun and 








pull up every flower in that etn cheerful wood. 
To be sure, he bad some reason fer gloom, for this 
wood was his place of exile, and se long as he lived he 
and his four followers must be confined to it, for Balin, 
monarch of all the monkeys, had banished him from 
the monkey country long years before. 

Sugriva, the mclancholy ape, had deeply offended 
Balin, but could never bring bimself to make any ex- 
planation, and, not having strength enough to conquer 
his brother, brooded over his wrongs, and turned a 
deaf ear to the cheering words of Nala, Nila, Tara, 
and Hamiman, son of the Wind, his four followers. 
Hamiman especially, noblest and wisest of all animals, 


| urged daily that some attempt should be made to 


straighten matters; but the melancholy Sugriva only 
shook his head, and said, ‘‘ He would not listen when [ 
begged a hearing: why should I speak now?” When 
he sat down, bis chin resting on his knees, and his 
eyes half shut, as is the way of meditative apes, and 
listened to the river, while Hamimanu wondered what 
should be done to rouse him. 

Far away was another wood—the terrible Dandarka. 
Huge trees with matted and closely intertwined 
branches shut out all sunshine; orif one little beam 
strayed in, it was caught and stifled by poisonous 
ereepers swinging from tree to tree. Broad-bladed 
grass grew rank and tall, and brilliant fungi sprang 
up in the slimy mud. There were no flowersa—how 
could there be in such an air? And yet there wasa 
strange fascination in the shadowy, musk-scented 
deptbs. All who hated day and loved evil fled to its 
cover, and because it was the home of darkness, Agas- 
tya, a holy hermit, had built his hut in its midst, and 
for years tortured bimself in more ways than you or I 
cau imagiue, determined to gain the power which the 
gods always grant to a sufficiently persevering Brah- 
min. 

Here he lived alone, warning away all stray travel- 
ers, and by the power of his penances keeping at.a 
distance the Rakshasag, or spirits of evil who lenged 
to destroy him. And here finally came some who would 
not be warned, but staid in spite of all that Agastya 
could say. Rama the Dastharide, Sita, his young wife, 
and Lakshamana, his warrior brother. Why they came 
I cannot tell you now, wore than to say, that Rama, 
king of the world, had given up the power toa younger 
brother and gone into exile for fourteen years, te 
atone for a crime committed by his father. 

At first, they had dwelt on the Mount Chitrakuta, 
but bere Rama grew restless and unbappy, for always 
before him lay the beautiful city from which he was 
banished, and regrets would arise as he looked on the 
shining domes and pinnacles. So they wandered away 
from the mountain, and toward the terrible wood 
Dandarka, and here they were met by Agastya, about 
whom the two brothers at once performed a pradak- 
shina—that is, jommed hands and walked around him 
three times. The hermit shook his head as he found 
Rama determiued to settle near bim. . 

**Not here,” he said. ‘It is too shadowy a home for 
a young bride, and as she has followed you into exile, 
you must soften its bardships for her. Go to Pancha- 
vati. Thatis in the heart of the wood, it is true, but 
Godavare,™“tbe crystal river, flows near it, and my 
cabin is within easy distance." 

Lakshbamana waited for no more words, but strode on, 
and when the less hasty Rama followed with Sita, they 
found a hermitage of branches already partly built. 
Here in this lovely spot they lived for three mouths, 
guarded by the father of vultures, Jatayu, who had 
met them on the road and volunteered protection. 
How could he know, as he finally left them, that a 
malignant Rakshasa watched day and night for an op- 
portunity to do harm, and that such harm was close 
at hand? That very evening the three sat together in 
the hermitage, and Surpanakha, the evil Rakshasa, 
crept up softly and looked. 

Now the Rakshasas can neither smile nor weep. 
They Jaugh sometimes~a cruel laugh, at the sight 
of suffering, and as the world is full of trouble they 
laugh often, but smiles and tears they never know. So 
as Rama put his arm about Sita and smiled tenderly, 
as her dark eyes looked up to him, Surpanakha saw 
what she bad never seen before, and marveled at the 
beauty of both. Then she fled away into the wood 
shrieking, burning with jealousy, and rooting up trees 
and vines iv her fury. Ugly and repulsive as she was, 
hideous and distorted, she had the power of assuming 
a beautiful form at will. This, however, gave her little 
pleasure, for it was not her own likeness. She desired 
to be sought for herself alone, and that this could never 
be filled her with rage. 

Days went by in which she hausted the happy gar- 
den Panchavati; sometimes in her own evil form— 
som¢etiwmes as a lovely maiden seeking by every means 
to beguile the two brothers. Finding that neither her 
beauty nor flatteries moved them in the least, she at last 
revealed her full power, and offered it to Rama if he 
would disown Sita and become her husband. Enraged 
beyond words at his stern rejection, she flew into the 
hermitage, and would have torn Sita iff pieces, had not 
Lakshamana sprung upon her and cut off both nose 
and ears. Then she disappeared shrieking, and the twe 
brothers looked at one another dismayed. 

* A mortal woman could never forgive such an in- 
sult,’’ said Rama, ‘“‘ how much less a Rakshasa! Think 
of Ravana, ber brother, the terrible god of evil, and 
of Kumbhakarna the sleepy giant, stronger than 
Indra. We have them to deal with now.” 

Lakshamana laughed, bat Sita trembled; and even 
when mapy days had passed clung to Rama and would 
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not allow either brother to leave her. She had more 
reason than she knew. The revengeful Surpanakha 
had flown to Lanka, that city in the sea, where Ravana 
dwelt, and, bursting into the palace, had shown her 
bleeding wounds, and demanded justice, Ravana’s ten 
heads shoek and his twenty eyes flashed fire as he 
asked who had done this. 

“Neither Gandharvi nor Rishi, but a man,” she 
screamed. ‘‘ Rama, an exile, living with his brother 
asd bride in the garden Panchavati. My wood of 
Dandarka is mive no longer. Pious hermits wander 
through it, and defy the Rakshasas. My warriors are 
dead who sought to take them. My power is gone, 
and yours, brother. A man has conquered the god 
Ravana.” 

A deep sourd came frem the throne as Ravana 
dashed his band against the golden frame, but Sur- 
panakha went on unmoved. 

‘He shall not be killed. Death is too good for him. 
Let bim live and suffer. Take away Sita in whom his 
life is bound up. Then let him live, and pray to death 
to release him.”’ 

Ravana sat silent, his ten chins resting on his hand, 
his great chest heaving with passion. Scars covered 
t, for he had battled with all the gods for the power 
he now held. Airawata, Indra’s elephant, had torn 
him with tusks. Vishnu’s disk had left its mark, and 
thunderbolts had scorched him. Fear he had never 
known. All living things fled before him, and in hold- 
ng this power he was content to live under the eternal 
curse of Brahma, the greatest of gods. Surpanakha 
watched him as he sat, till his ten faces lost the scowl 
which had darkened them and he laughed aloud. Then 
she crept away, for ber work was-over. Ravana’s 
laugh meant always, weeping for all living creatures. 

Now the gods, good or bad, never work alone; and 
when Ravana had ordered his chariot drawn by vam- 
pires, he sped for advice to the hermitage of an old 
Rakshasa named Maritcha, who for the sake of doub- 
ling his strength had put on the bark dress of a holy 
hermit and taken up an ascetic life. He listened as 
Ravana told the wickedness that Rama had committed, 
and shook his head gravely as the story ended. 

*“You are deceived, O Ravana,” he said. “This 
Rama is no disobedient son, but his exile in these 
forests is ordered by Brahm, the Supreme, that by its 
means the world may be rid of beings like you and 
me. Long ago, when only a child, he wounded me, 
and I have dwelt here in terror since, knowing that I 
may meet him once more. When I look on Rama 
again my hour will have come. Beware of him, 
Ravana.” 

Once more Ravana laughed. 

** Choose, Maritcha,” be said. “Do as I require, and 
perbaps die by Rama’s band, or die, now and this in- 
stant, if disobedient.” 

“*T will die with you rather than by you,” said Mar- 
itcha mournfully, and the two terrible shapes passed 
en into the wood. 

Sita stood next morning at the door of the hermitage, 
looking into the light mist which rose from the river, 
when out from a thicket sprang a gazelle, with a coat 
which seemed of burnished gold, and a lotos wreath 
about its neck. She screamed with delight as the 
delicate creature bounded toward her, and Rama and 
Laksbamana came forward. 

“A golden gazelle,” Lakshamana said. “I have 
never seen acreature like that in all my wanderings. 
It is some device of the Rakshasas.”’ 

“Then it must be destroyed,” said Rama, “and I 
will follow it. Stay with Sita, Lakshamana, and [ 
will soon return.” 

Minutes grew to hours as the gazelle fled before him, 
Rama seeking to take it alive till weary with the 
«hase, he drew his miraculous bow, and struck the 
radiant animal between the horns. But as it fell no 
gazelle lay there, the giant Rakshasa Maritcha was 
before him, and rising on one arm, shouted in Rama’s 
own voice: ‘‘ Help! help, Lakshamana,”’ and fell back 
dead. 

Sita sprang up as the dreadful cry rang through the 
wood, and implored Lakshamana to go quickly. 

“That is not Rama's voice,” he said. ‘It is some 
evil creature who would lure me away;”’ but still Sita 
prayed, till weary witb her urging he took down his 
bow and wandered out in the direction of the sound. 

Never before had Sita been alone, and soon she grew 
alarmed at the silence and went to the door of the 
hermitage, gazing wistfully toward the wood. 

** Nothing can conquer Rama,” she thought, ‘‘and as 
he could not have cried for help, I was mistaken. 
‘Oh! when will they come back?” " 

Out from the wood, as she looked, came an old man, 
the bark mantle of a hermit on his shoulder and a 
pitcher in one hand. 

“Itis a pilgrim from the abode of tbe holy Agastya,” 
she thought as he bowed low before her, and hastened 
to do for him all that the Brahmin’s religion requires. 
She brought water for his tired feet, and food, and 
wondered at the keen, bright glances which followed 
her. She wished again that Lakshamana had not left 
her, but talked on to the hermit, fearing he would 
think her dircourteous, and persaps lay some curse 
upon her. As she looked, the bent form straightened, 
the keen eyes multiplied, and before her stood the 
dreadful god Ravana. 

Sita’s heart failed her. Ther courage came. 

“Touch not the wife of Rama,” she said. ‘The 
gods havearmed him. Back to Lanka if you love life.” 

Ravana laughed. “No man can conquer me,” he 
said. ‘Pretty Sita, you will never see him more.” 
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Then he shouted for his chariot Pushpaka, and as it 
came flaming through the air caught the shrinking 
Sita, who struggled in vain. His great hand stifled her 
cries, and as he flew through the air, daylight faded, 
and despair settled down upon the happy garden. 
‘**Rama, Rama,” sounded through the wood. 

Then there was silence, and « black shadow rested 
over the leafy hermitage. 





THE LITTLE HOUSES ON THE TRLEGRAPH- 
PoLes.—Fastened to the telegraph-poles in New York 
City there are five hundred and forty-eight little houses, 
in each of which dwells an invisible spirit with greater 
powers than tbe fairy godmother who made a carriage 
for Cinderella out of pumpkins and horses out of mice, 
They are built of iron and painted green, and look for 
all the world like post-office boxes. Indeed, I have 
been told that honest country folks visiting the city 
sometimes almost wrench them to pieces with their 
umbrellas in trying to get their letters in. 

Under the eaves of these little houses there is{fa bit of a 


glass window, behind which is a blind with some prist-" 


ing on it, and the printing says that a key to the door 
may be found at the baker’s or the tailor’s or the shoe- 
maker's over the way. But the possessor is forbidden 
to loan it, unless there happens to be a fire in the 
neighborhood and the spirit is wanted to go on an 
errand. So,.n order that we may have a peep within, 
we will enlist the services of a friend of mine who isa 
city fireman, and who carries a duplicate key in his 
pocket. 

When the door is opened, we look into the front room; 
let us call it the parlor, and, like many other parlors, 
it is cold and bare. The only furniture is alittle knob 
projecting from one of the walls. The back room, 
which the fireman opeus with anotber key, is much 
more interesting, however; and it is here that the 
wonderful spirit is imprisoned in a curious-looking 
little machine, witb brass cog-wheels, levers and springs, 
which is set in motion by that simple knob in front. 

He is on duty all tae yearround. Pull the kuob, and 
he will fly like a flash of lightning over the wire that 
enters the house from behind, telling the firemen 
throughout the city that they are wauted, and where. 
His name is Electricity, and his house is called a fire- 
alarm telegraph-box. So you will see that I am writ- 
ing something more real than a fairy-story, although 
the facts 1 have to relate are about a kind of giants and 
dwarfs. 


Suppose that you and I drop into one (a station) quite 
by chance some afternoon or evening; it matters little 
what the hour is, for the firemen have no respite and 
are ov duty all day and all night. 

As we enter the house from the street, we are at first 
impressed with the narvelous neatness of everything. 
The floors are scrubbed to a degree of whiteness that 
would doa tidy woman’s heart good. The kalsomine 
on the walls is spotless, and a great big brass gong 
shines like a miniature sun. The @ngine, standing in 
the center, is as bright as though it had just come from 
the builder’s hands. Its wheels are painted a flaming 
scarlet, and every bit of brass-work is a lookiag-glass. 
Yet it was at a fire only last night, and was drenched 
with water and clouded with smoke. The furnace is 
filled with fuel, and a brand of cotton soaked in 
kerosene lies near by, ready to be lighted the moment 
itis wanted. Perhaps you have not observed the pipe 
that comes up through the fioor. But if you look at 
the little dial over the furnace, you will see that twenty- 
five pounds of pressure are registered, which amount 
of steam is constantly maintained in the boiler by 
means of this pipe, which is attached to another boiler 
in the cellar beneath; so that when the engine is called 
out, and her own fire is lighted, she is immediately 
ready for use. 

In the stalls behind the front apartment three plump, 
well-groomed horses are securely haltered with the pet 
name of each wyitten in golden letters over his bed. 
Some of the firemen, who are mostly young, wiry, and 
muscular, are in the parlor overhead, reading or play- 
ing dominoes. Others are chatting in the rear yard. 

Although the station is on a noisy thoroughfare, it is 
as quiet as a church within, and an overfed kitten is 
coiled up in tranquil sleep on the door-mat. Buta 
surprise is in store for us, and when it comes it shakes 
our nerves. 

Crash! The roof seems to be falling in. Crash! 
crash! crash! again andagain. The three horses come 
galloping out of the stable one after another, and stop 
short in front of the engine and hose-carriage. The 
wen leap about like bounding Arabs. There is a rattle 
of harness; the drivers spring to their seats, and the 
wide doors fly open. Ready! 

And the captain of the station, who has been stand- 
ing quietly in a corner with his watch in his hand, 
comes toward us, who are dumbfounded, and smilingly 
says to us: ‘Exactly thirteen seconds, gentlemen!” 
What on earth does he mean? Simply that, in order 
to show us what his men could do, he gave a false 
alarm, and that in a little more than a quarter of a 
minute after Master Electricity bad sounded the gong, 
every man was at bis place, horses were harnessed, and 
all things were ready for a fight with the flames. 

Whenever the knob in the little houses on the tele- 
graph-poles is pulled, the same things occur in at least 
four engine-houses. The moment the hammer of the 
gong falls, which it does when touched by that mar- 
velous fellow Electricity, it disengages the horses from 
their balters by a connecting iron rod, and they, 
trained to their duties, spring to their places with as 
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much eagerness as the men. The same signal tells 
exactly where the fire is, and within ten minutes four 
engines are on the spot, sucking water from the mains 
and throwing it eighty or ninety feet high.—W. H. 
Rideing in St. Nicholas for March. 





THE DEACON ATTACKS AN OLD SAyIna.—I like 
Deacon Green. He goes straight to the heart of things, 
and is not led off by moonshine. The other day, when 
a very positive and loud-voiced lady was talking with 
the little schoolmistress and himself about a certaim 
troublesome child, the loud-voiced lady exclaimed: 

“Pooh! good influence isn’t what she needs. A bird 
that can sing and won't sing must be made to sing; 
that’s my doctrine.” 

With these words the lady glared at the school- 
mnistress, Who made no reply, and then with an air of 
conscious victory, she turned to the Deacon, repeat 
ing: 

* Yes, sir, that’s my doctrine.” 

“A capital doctrine,” said the Deacon, with a bow; 
‘*put there’s a flaw iu your illustration, ma’am.”' 

‘* But!” almost screamed the lady. ‘There's no but 
about it. I tell you there’s no other way. A bird that 
can sing and won’t sing must be made to sing. You'll 
admit that, Ihope? It is true as Solomon.” 

“Granted,” said the Deacon, with a voice as soft as 
the swish of a water-lily, ** most certainly, a bird that 
can sing and won’t sing must be made to sing; but 
bow are you going to do it?” 

“The fact is, my dear madam,” continued the Dea- 
con, “some of these old sayings sound very well, bué 
there’s nothing in them. I'd like to see the persen 
who can take a bird that won't sing and make him sing. 
Now, your bird that can’t sing and will sing, is easily 
dealt with. You can at least quiet him. But, for my 
part, I'd rather undertake the management of all the 
brass bands in the country than to force musie out of 
the tiniest canary when he chose to be silemt.""—"* Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit,” St. Nicholas for March, 

Alnj3les 

iiles, 
A LeTERARY ENIGMA. 

89 Letters. 
6, 54, 3, 75, 19, 44, 13, 10, 2, an English satirist, and 
68, 3, 89, 57, 82, 8, 81, 10, 64, 13, one of his works. 
51, 13, 8, 36, 20, 2, an American poet. 
26, 84, 71, 46, 17, 37, 79, a popular writer, and 
61, 18, 59, 19, 25, 45, a character in one of his works. 
71, 24, 31, 62, 75, 21, 59, the father of English poetry. . 
1, 18, 50, 75, 59, 87, 39, 11, a historian, and 
56, 65, 26, 82, 14, 27, 22, 6, 3, 34, 14, 23, the country of which he 

wrote. 

16, 31, 5, 82, 60, 13, 35, 75, TT, 53, 6, the Wizard of the North. 
34, 14, 85, 9, 8, 15, 72, 47, a poet-laureate, and 
69, 38, 2, 41, 74, 55, 30, 53, 7, 28, 63, 25, 73, 65, one of his poems, ‘— 
86, 68, 10, 58, 66, 44, 70, 25, 85, 52, a well-known poem, and 
70, 48, 29, 66, 30, 86, 4, 42, 77, 49, its author. 








27, 12, 75, 83, 3, 76, 33, 5, 32, a famous traveler. ae; | 
88, 7, 25, 58, 11, 43, 67, 13, a favorite poet, and 
15, 47, 80, 16, 1, 40, 78, 9, 26, one of his poems. E9rr. 
DECAPITATED BLANKS. 
1. He had to go round the —— to get a ——. 
2. Her —— was torn on a piece of ——. 
3. When stepping into the —— he found eae —. 
Vota, 


DISGUISED STATES AND TERRITORIBS. 
1. A cardinal point and a round number. 
2. A point of attraction and a crescent, 
8. Hue and cry. 
4. A vessel and an inplement used in its eonstructien. 8. Ey 
HIDDEN PLACES. 
1. Will you attend the sale, madam ? 
2. George is in the garret or on top ef the shed. 
3. Our two cates kill all the mice we have. 
4 June, July, and August are summer months, 
5. Bring the bat here and I will play with you. 
6. Would youratherrunorwalk? Neus BE. Buy 


A DouBLE ACROSTIC. 

A note, 

A girl’s name. 

Animal. 

A tale. 

To speak loud. 

Trader. 

My initials and finals give the name of a famous traveler. 
Sarr. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A vowel, 
Aged. 
Anctent. 
A cave. 
Aconsonant. “4 


Gre, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 8. 
A Poetical Eni jyma.—'‘Touched by a light that hata ne mame,. 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wali, 
Are God's great piotures hung.’'— Whiter 
Missing Vowels.—“ If you your lips 
Would keep frem slips, 
Five things observe witb care: 
Of whom you speak, 
Wo whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.” 


A Diamond Puzzle.— F 
LEA > 
FENOS 
ACT 
E 
Square Wordse.— L 2. 
DEED cARS 
EYRSH AREA 
ERS B REASB 
DEEP SALE 
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because you do not want to have me: but Ido want | 
you to understand, and through you the public, that 
without wishing to traverse it minutely and in detail, 
without any statements about it, to convey reproach 
or blame on the brethren mentioned, I am willing 
here, and now, or at any other time, to answer both 
those questions, or any other that man’s mind can 
frame. tet 

I want to say one word more: I am willing to an- 
swer them in the presence of those honored brethren. 
Zam willing in any tribunal that you hereafter appoint 
(I hope some tribunal will be appointed); and IT am 
Willing tbat Dr. Storrs and Dr. Budington should be 
present and should be the prosecuting attorneys, and 
qoake known their own minds. And while f say this, 
T am bound to look most charitably upon those men. 
Being aggrieved myself, and feeling that wrong has 
been done me, it is not for me to say that they have 
been wrong in their own consciousness. I can under- 
stand perfectly well how men can be put in the situa- 
tion in which they were placed, under the influences 
that surround them, and how they may have come toa 
judgment differing from ours, without in the slightest | 
degree implicating their moral honesty or integrity. 
But I have on my side this to say: that if these ques- 
tions so Close and so pertinent are not auswered by me 
it is not my fault. 

On Friday Mr. Fessenden’s questions were repeated, | 
and with the consent of the Council, Mr. Beecher re- | 
lied to them, using the following language: 


I will make my answer, and any gentleman of the | 
Council who wishes to supplement questions can then 
Clarify bis mind in respect to my meaning. 

Allow me to say, in the first place, that I am very 
grateful to Mr. Fessenden for making these questions; 
-and allow me to say to every gentleman present in 
the Council that he canuot make a question that is too 
abarp or probing, or that cuts too deeply. It is my 
wish (and in this I am thoroughly backed up by the 
committee and the church) that there shall be no ques- 
tion left unasked, that we can answer, the answer of 
which will throw ligbt on your minds in regard to any 
part of this matter. : : : 

And now let me say, first, in regard to an interview 
—that | know of no interview of any kind whatsoever 
about which such a question as this should be asked. 
My intercourse with Dr. Storrs and his family consti- 
tutes one of the bright places in my life. I think of it 
as aman who is sea-sick, and is tossed on a stormy sea, 
thinks of the islands which he has just left, where 
everlasting summer reigns. His health failed bim; he 
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| and word was left if I came to repair to the study in 


the church. Dr. Budington tooK my arm, and we 
walked around to Dr. Storrs’s study; and he came in a 
moment from the post-office; and we greeted each 
other; we joined in prayer; and then we entered into 
conversation, the substance of which was simply this, 
“Cannot you, Brother Beecher, make some general 
statement to us, in a letter, saying, for instance, that 
the procedure of your church was exceptional and 
that it was the adaptation of a procedure to a neces- 
sity that might exist in your church, but that did not 
belong ordinarily to churches? Can we not by sucha 
correspondence as that intermit the calling of the coun- 
cil.” Lsaid lL would do it with great pleasure. I then 
made an explanation to Dr. Storrs of why I did not 
answer his letter in the beginning. This, gentleman 
as he was and as he is, he waived with the utmost 
courtesy, saying “that it was of no importance. It 
does not Weigh-with me at all,” or words to that effect. 
Mr. Taft was present during tbhi§ whole interview, 
which is far more distinct in his mind probably than 
in mine. Thereupou they addressed to me a letter, 
which I answered. They raplied, and I replied. Per- 
haps there were three letters on each side; but the 
correspondence was not satisfactory to them, and the 
council went on accordingly. Ido not remember any 
other interview between myself and Dr. Storrs and 
Dr. Budington. If there has been any other I have no 


| objection to its being revived, but, contrariwise, 1 


wisb that it should be revived by the memory of who- 
soever retains it. So much for any supposed meeting. 

Q. Dr. SrronGc—May I refer to what L heard about 
an iuterview between yourself and Dr. Budington in 
New Hampshire? ‘Did it follow the one in the church 
study? ° 

Mr. BeecHER—NO, sir; I think it did not. I suspect 
it preceded the meeting in the study. I can state cer- 
tainly that there was no interview between Dr. Bud- 
ington and me after that. He came where I was, and 
was there about a week. He came an invalid, de- 
»ressed in spirits. I was glad to see anybody from 

rooklyn, and tried to cheer him up. Being the 
bishop of the house, I tried to make his stay agreeable. 
But though he remained a week, instead of over-night, 
nothing was said between him and me about these 
matters, until, [ think, when he was about going away 
on the last day of his tarrying. We walked and talked 
casually about various things; and on coming back to 
the house some slight suggestion was made of the 
topics of disturbance in their minds, and T answered— 
I cannot now state what the substance of the conver- 
sation was at all, except this: that I felt myself pre- 
cluded from going into any details with them at that 
time, from reasons of obligation and delicacy—that I 
could not do by them what I did not do by any- 





went to Europe for ayear and a half; and he returned 
in early summer; I called twice upou him and his 


household, boarding at the Mansion House, bis own | 


dwelling haying been rented until the autumn. After 
preaching two sermons he went to his summer vaca- 
tion in Princeton, and I did not see him again until 


October of that year—making in all an absence from 
us of nearly two full years [1871-2), during which there 
Was no intercourse between us except one or two Cas- | 


ual letters. In the autumn of the latter of those two 
years we had our Silver Wedding; and this house was 


-never illumined by a more brilliant display of cordial | 


friendship, or of undeserved eulogy than that which 
then came from the lips of Dr. Storrs. After parting 


that night from him, with, I think, but oue exception, | 


I have never had the good fortune to meet him. For 
within two weeks the infamous scandal was promul- 


gated, and then from that hour began a career of ab- | 
solute silence on my part, under what I then thought, | 


and what I still think, to be competent advice, judging 
advice alwuys by the light that is possessed or is ob- 
tainable at the time the advice is given, I therefore 
maintained absolute silence; and when Dr. Storrs, a 
day or two after the scandal broke out, addressed a 
letter, a brief note, to me, which I have and which has 
been published, 1 made noreply. I made no reply in 
this case because of a special injunction. I had made 
several replies and was about to send them when Gen. 
Tracy and Judge Benedict, who were present in m 

house, said, “Say nothing, write nothing.”’ I accord- 


ingly burned up one full letter which I had written to | 


Mr. Chiitenden, and the beginning of a letter, if I 
recollect aright, to Dr. Storrs. 

I never went anywhere then. If you will recollect 
the history of the years 1871 and 1872, and will remem- 
ber what I was bearing and carrying aud fearing, and 
how I was striving with great troubles within and ap- 


rehensions without to maintain my ministry faith- | 


ully, I think you will understand me when I say that 
I had no place but my home. I went into no company 
which was not official. 1 waited till God should 
bring me daylight. I went neither to Dr. Storrs, nor 
t@ Dr. Budington, nor to the most honored members 
of my own church, nor to my brother, nor to my sis- 
ters, nor to God’s best gift to me, my wife, nor to my 
children. 


dark as if it had been transacted in a cave in the very 
center of the earth. 


was those who were at my board, in my bosom, who 
never complained; and if tbere had been a need out- 


side and I had felt from the knowledge of the circum- | 
tances that 1 could have derived succor, there would | 


have been no place where I would have sought it 


foover than within the threshold of Dr. Storrs’s house; | 
but I felt that neither he nor any man could help me, | 


but only God; and L waited, and waited patiently, for 
the Lord. 


it was not until after the steps had been taken in 


regard to the dropping of Mr. Tilton, and the letters | 


from these churches—Dr. Budington’s and Dr. Storrs’s 
—were sent to our church, and not until the diplomatic 
correspondence between the three churches had 
reached a certain point, that I received suggestions 
from an eminent lawyer (at one time, [ think, a trustee 
“and a deacon of Dr. Budington’s church) who endeav- 
ored to maintain his friendship and impartiality there, 
witha friendship also for me and a confidence in me. 


One day walking in Columbia street he said to me, | 


““Why will you not meet Dr. Storrsand Dr. Budington 
and see whether there cannot be a friendly converse 
or correspondence between you and them that shall 
settle this matter and stop this correspondence be- 
tW¥een your churches.” My reply was, “I will meet 
them at any hour, at any moment, and anywhere.” 
And if this wisdom had been taken in the beginning of 
that matter it would have prevented all this trouble; 


but no man or minister ever corresponded with me or | 


asked me a question. I turned on my heel and walked 
with him at that very moment to Dr. Storrs’s house. 


Dr. Budington was waiting there; for it seems that . 


the suggestion had been made by Mr. Taft to them; 


| from the North poije to the South 


| 1 maintained absolute silence: and my ex- | 
perience rolled within my own soul as isolated and as | 


‘ Therefore, if anybody had occa- | 
sion to regret my want of frankness or confidence, it | 


bedy. That was the whole conversation. [ think I 
recollect this reply of bis, or words to this effect: that 
if I would state to Dr. Storrs that I was constrained 
from confiding in him from reasons of delicacy, he 
would appreciate such a motive as that, and it would 
very much relieve bis mind. I think I replied sub- 
stantially that I wished he would convey whatever I 
bed said to him to Dr. Storrs, and é€xpress my great 
regret that there was any necessity of sending any- 
| thing to him—or words to that effect. That is the 
| substance of it. 

Now, as respects the other part of the inquiry, Iam 
asked to read a part of Dr. Storrs’s speevh before the 
Council of 1874, which is as follows: 

“Now, sir, in regard to this other matter of personal con- 
ference with Mr. Beecher, I will speak for myself. I had no 
conference with Mr. Beecher concerning this subject, be- 
cause I felt that it had been made impossible by him. I don’t 
know that I should desire or should be willing to add any- 
thing beyond that, or that it is needful. I felt that in conse- 
quence of what had previously happened it was not then my 
privilege to confer with him.” 

I know nothing about that unless it has reference to a 
letter which he had sent me. I am in profound igno- 
rance of any other reason than that I did not answer 
that letter. I know of nothing else. I always sup- 
posed that it referred to that—not on account of any 
communication from him, but because intimate friends 
of the Doctor have socially mentioned that as a matter 
of offense, again and again and again; and it has been 
sown up and down through the city, and through the 
land, that he had made overtures, and that I had ne- 
| glected them. Sometimes it has been stated, with a 
| good deal of color and feeling, that I had neglected 
them in a contemptuous way, and sometimes that I had 
neglected them in a way that indicated conscious guilt. 
| Lhave stated to you exactly tlie ground on which it 
yy 
ow as to whether I am willing that Dr. Storrs and 

Dr. Budington should state any facts that they know. 

1 should like to know how much longer a man need to 

be at the focus of a solar microscope with the sun con- 

centrated upon him, after he has been there for six 

months, When everything that could be raked up 
ole, round and 
round the earth, and brought in, to have his willing- 
ness to have the truth come out vindicated. If there 
is any man on earth who has anything to say, that he 
wants to say; if there is any man on earth who has 
anything to say to my detriment, I, here, now, chal- 
lenge him to say it. Igo further than that: if there 
be any angel of God more prescient and omniscient, I 
challenge him to say aught. I go beyond that, and, in 
the name of our common Redeemer, and before Him 
who sball judge you and me, I challenge the truth 
from my God himself. 

But what is all this going todo ? To-morrow morn- 
ing it will be said in all the journals, ‘Well, Mr. 
Beecher knows how rhetorically to manage matters;” 
and it will be put in the religious papers, ‘tO yes, it 
was a very plausible statement, and it seemed reason- 
able to the people at the time; but—but;’’ and I am 
in judgment between two devils, But, and If. Noth- 
ing that I state is taken to be true, and Lam put upon 


| a perpetual trial for my veracity; for although I am 


willing to betried,I do not disguise from myself the 
natural feelings that belong to a gentlemau; and I 
know perfectly well that this whole process is a con- 
tinuous trial and erucifixion of every sentiment of 
honor and every sensibility of my soul, and that I am 
questioned, and questioned, and questioned, and ques- 
tioned, as 1 have been through months and years, on 
the supposition that the truth has not been got at; 
and I suppose it will be so to the end of my life. 

I do not look with any great hope to the result of 
this council, nor to the result of any council or tribu- 
nal, [ think there is hope in the grave and beyond; but 
as for me, l expect to walk with a clouded head, not 
understood, until I go to heaven; and that is not far 
away;and I am content to bear just that lot which 
my dear Lord put upon me. He knows what is best. 
I have accepted it. Though the natural man rebels, 
once in a while, grace puts it down; and Lam content 
| to walk so. All my sorrow is that the preciousness of 
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the gospel, which it has been given me to preach, is 
hindered somewhat by this trouble; but to work for 
Christ, and save men, is my calling, and not to vindi- 
cate myself. 

Q.—Have you ever received information which led 
you to believe that Dr. Storrs, before the Silyer Wed- 
ding, had heen unwilling to give an address of con- 
gratulation, and complied only because he had pledged 
himself to do so sometime before? 

Mr. BEECHER—Not precisely in those terms. Ihave 
no knowledge on the subject; but there was a rumor 
whicb at the time I supposed to contain a substance of 
truth, that his mind on the way down to speak at the 
Silver Wedding had been very much clouded by 
rumors concerning me, and that he felt quite uncer- 
tain whether it was his duty to speak, but thata friend 
of his and mine had, on conference with him, dis- 
abused bis mind: and that in consequence of his prom- 
ise, he felt himself at liberty to proceed and discharge 
the duty, as he did. 

As to ignoring the demand to reopen the case, Mr. 
Beecher said : 


Gentlemen, you will not suspect me of any disrespeet 
to you; but I want to put a home question to you. 
This church has been occupied in publishing to the 
world, for the last three years, a statement of these 
facts which have set you perfectly aghast as novel and 
wonderful. What are you going to do when the repre- 
sentatives of the morality and intelligence of this na- 
tion will not read a word that is published of the 
results of a church investigation, and a court investi- 
gation, but that coming up after they have beep pub- 
lished months and years, are amazed to hear the simple 
statement of that which has been in the newspapers 
and in the court records during all this time? re we 
obliged not only to forge wedges of intelligence, but 
to furnish beetles with which to drive them into your 
heads? We bave done everything that man could do, 
in opening, in publishing, and, as far as it took any 
definite shape, in meeting every fact. But you cannot 
hunt a stench. You can an arrow; but a smell you 
cannot. There have been these odorous beasts going 
up and down the streets, casting some venom and some 
odor; but we cannot spend the time of a Christian 
Church in forever hunting these things. Am I to hunt 
after every rat, every leech, every worm, every ven- 
omous insect in creation? You have a right to demand 
of us that we shall meet accusations when they come 
up responsibly stated, and that we shall meet charges 
when they are responsibly made; and did we not meet 
them the moment the ‘‘ Bacon letter’? appeared? 
Within the time that was necessary to bring me back 
from the country to the city, did we not meet them 
with a call for investigation in the church? Was not 
that investigation made with a proclamation to the 
world to bring in everything that was known? Was 
it not two months conducted? And it was not zeal, 
impelled by love, covering me: it was dissection, ex- 
ploration. And when the investigation had been made 
it was published to the world. No sooner was it com- 
pleted than we all distributed ourselves in the country 
for rest. When we came back, I came under a sum- 
mons, a service of law, and wept instantly into a civil 
trial. That trial was noticed for action immediately 
on my return. Should I have started for a new inves- 
tigation with that before me? I attended for stx con- 
tinuous months, day by day, in tbe court-room; and 
every newspaper in the United States helped dis- 
tribute the facts which were disclosed. When, in July 
or August, the court adjourned, we went into the 
country. Scarcely had we come back from our sum- 
mer vacation before we had the matter up again in 
respect to members of this church, and issued process 
upon them; and this process has, the whole time 
since, filled the newspapers and the clerical minds of 
the country. Where has there been time or space in 
which we could institute anything else? Have we not 
been busy? Or shall we sit up all night, and turn Sun- 
ms into a judicial day, and investigate some more? 

do not know; but as long as God knows, and 
my mother knows how it is, I have come to about 
the state of mind that I do not care for you, or any- 
body else [Applause]. Well, you know that is not so, 
and you lost your clap. Ido care, and I don’t. Ido, 
again, and then I don’t, just as I happen to feel. I am 
tired of you. I am tired of the world. I am tired of 
men that make newspapers, and men that read them. 
I am tired of a community that has nota particle of 
moral reaction. Iam tired of an age that will permit 
bewspapers to be flooded with, and to make themselves 
the common sewers of, the filth of scandal. Lam tired 
of a community that can read them, and read them, 
and read them without revolting. lam tired of wait- 
ing for any honorable men that shall stand up, and, in 
the tame of honor and manhood, say, “ This at last is 
outrageous.” I am tired of it, and yet I am going to 
bear it; and Iam going on preaching; and Iam going 
to preach here; and when po shut up here, I do not 
kuow where I shall preach; I do not believe I shall 
live long after I have stopped preaching; but what I 
want to do is God’s work; and if in order to do it it is 
necessary to have a reputation in Andover, in Boston, 
and in Chicago—if it is necessary that I should go 
through that course before I am to preach, I may as 
well stop at once; for I shall not have a reputation 
there. But I am entrusted with the tidings of salva- 
tion to dying men; and the first wish of my heart is 
not my name nor my reputation. Dear as they are for 
my children’s sake, and for the sake of my family, 
after all, there isa Name that is better to me than my 
own. There is a Name above every other name; and 
my trouble bas brought me very near to it; and the 
glory of Christ, the grace of God, and God’s honor, and 
his delicacy, and sweetness and love, were never 30 
apparent to me as since I have felt the need of them 
in other folks. 

Q.—Was there any intimation on the part of either 
of the other parties to the tripartite agreement that it 
was based on your penitence? 

Mr. BEECHER—Not the slightest. In regard to the 
subject-matter of the innuendoes and rumors, I had 
no occasion for penitence. Except so far as the Wood- 
stock letter and the Golden Age article are concerned, 
they never came to my knowledge. I never saw Mr. 
Bowen on the subject. There was never a word be- 
tween him and me covering this matter, in his life or 
mine. 


Mr. Beecher read the letter calling the Investigating 
Committee, after which he said: 


I want to add one or two words. A question has 
been raised in respect to Mr. Cleveland, who had been 
connected with the * Christian Union.” He was not 
then connected with it, but had gone into the firm of 
Huriburt & Co.,in the paper business. His name was 
added to this Committee, not simply because he was 
a mar of integrity, but rather because he happened to 
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lie in the current of more knowledge, probably, than 
any other member of Committee. [t occurred to 
me that while the ot members of the Committee, 
pursuing large occupations, and only casually hearing 
the rumors or stories that had been circulated, migaot 
find themselves baffled as to where to take hold or in- 
vestigate. Mr. Cleveland had been aware, more than 
any others of them, of what were the stories, and what 
were the sources of information on which they could 
rely; and I put bim on that Committee, under sug- 
gestion, that they might have one man among them 
who knew the ropes, and could put them on the track 
in every inquiry that they might desire to make. _ 

I want to say, in addition, that during the sessions 
of the Committee, I kept myself. aloof. They did not 
receive, directly or indirectly, in my judgement, the 
slightest intimation from me of any kind whatsoever. 

Allow me to say, still further, that there could be 
investigation into nothing else but the questions 
which were raised by Mr. Tilton’s publication, There 
was nothing else stated. There were whisperings, 
and backbitings, and rumors, that had been dead 
and bad come to life again, that had been dead 
and come to a second infernal resurrection; but no- 
body knew anything about them. Follow one, and 
ask a man what it was,and he would say, * Well, I 
don’t know anything about it; bat I have heard so 
and so.” Follow another, * Well, I don’t know any- 
thing about it; but my wife said that when she was 
visiting at such a place, she heard the ladies say that 
so and so bad been said.’’ There never was one that 
we could put our hand on, or that we could find any- 
body who knew anything about or dared take the re- 
sponsibility of putting in form,on any point what- 
ever. There was a dismal swamp out of which came 
malarial rumors, but nobody could get anything out 
ofit. By day and by night, it exhaled loeks and nods, 
but no statements, no charges, When approached, 
when explored, when sounded, there never was any- 
thing but the ominous croak, “If what is known in 
some quarters was known, somebody would kuow 
something worth knowing about the pastor.”’ ee 

Now, to put a Committee on the investigation of such 
things as those, and to say that they did not look into 
everything that took tangible form, pursuing it in 
every direction, to intimate that they neglected their 
duty, is to be ignorant of the facts aud circumstances 
which surrounded them at that time. 

I do want to bave this Council hear again that sec- 
tion of the tripartite treaty which was read last night, 
and which was alleged to be signed on account of Mr. 
Bowen’s forgiveness of me. As I understand it, there 
was forgiveness in it; but Mr. Bowen took back every- 
thing, and Mr. Tilton agreed to say nothing more 
about anything he had got from Bowen; and I 
agreed to forgive them both. In regard to that part 
of the tripartite agreement sigued by Henry C. Bowen, 
in which he declared that he knew nothing that would 

prevent his cordial fellowship and personal friendship 

or me, it holds him just as tight as the bars of a jail 
hold aculprit. He may look out between the lines as 
much as he pleases, but no man can say that that agree- 
ment which he signed does not mean on its face the 
most absolute renunciation of every rumor or story 
that ever proceeded from him. If it did not mean 
that. then the other thing which it means is that there 
was a plece uf villany which ho coneooted hy which he 
made an apparent recantation, leaving himself free at 
some future time to dodge away from it, These are 
the only alternatives there are in the case. 

Q—At the time you signed it, had you the least 
suspicion that it would be taken by Mr. Bowen, or 
anybody else, as an acknowledgment of past guilt 
and of present reformation on your part? and if there 
had been any intimation of that kind would you have 
signed it? 

Mr. BrecHER—Me? I signit? No, sir, Why, I did 
not see Mr. Bowen in all this interview. I had had 
four separate conferences with him in answer to the 
intimation made to we that he bad something on his 
mind. I had met bim; and every time it was money 
business. We bad settled it once in his office; at an- 
other time it was settled by arbitration, Charles Cole 
being the arbitrator; at another time, which Mr. Ab- 
bott recollects, we came near settling it by arbitration ; 
but 1 would not accept his terms, and he would not 
— mine, and it fell through. The last time it was 
at Mr. Freeland’s house, under pressing intimations 
that he had something awful to tell. I met him, and 
we had more than two hours’ conversation, he draw- 
ing from his breast-pocket a pager containing the 
heads on which he wisbed to have explanation and 
settlement; and 1 think that every one of the six or 
seven heads were matters of business. At that time 
one of the difficulties was that he could not endure, 
newly married, to have his wife suppose that he was 
under the ban and frown of the pastor; and he made 
it a condition of friendship that I would write a letter 
to bim (which I suppose will appear in a few days) in 
which I expressed my cordial affection for him, and 
confidence in bim, that be might take it home and read 
to his wife; so that he might live happily in his new 
connection, under the circumstances. 

After that settlement, which went through more 
than two hours of talk at the house of James Freeland 
—an honored name; and for any man to call him in 
question is to pronounce bis own verdict of unworthi- 
ness—I asked Mr. Freeland, who was in an adjoining 
room, to come in, and in his presence I said, **Mr. 
Bowen and I have settled all our difficulties.” We 
shook bands in Mr. Freeland’s presence, and he con- 
gratulated us. 1 then went out of doors with Mr. 
Bowen, and we walked up and down the street to- 
ea aes early I had had a tender affection for him. 

fe had helped me, more than any other man, to erect 
this church. He had been my right-hand man. He 
had shaped, in a great measure, the fiscal policy of this 
church, He and I had worked together in founding 
the South Congregational Chureh; be and I had 
worked together in founding the Clove Road Church; 
he and I had worked together in founding a Congre- 
gational Church in Rochester; he and [ had worked to- 
gether in extending Congreguationalism, and—I cannot 
help it, to this hour, I have a tenderness in my heart 
for that man, and to the day of my death f still shall 
love him—for I never let go of anybody that I have 
had an affection for. It may be covered over, or 
scarred; but it isthere. And though I speak severe- 
ly, and must, I do not speak angrily, nor otherwise 
than with tenderness, and with sorrow that [ am ob- 
liged to speak so. 

Well, after we had had that interview there, we 
went out in the streets, and walked with our arms 
about each other like college boys, or schoolmates, 
around and around the square, talking about the old 
times, and wished that they might come back again. 

One of the terms on which we made that amicable 
concord at this time was that I should assist in remov- 
ing from him the cloud of prejudice which existed 











against him in the church. I told him I would do it 
with all wy heart; and in thatadjoining lecture-room, 
on the Friday night following, 1 gave some reminis- 
cences in the conere of this church, and of the services 
of the brethren; and at the appropriate time, so as not 
to excite any undue attention, I brought up his name, 
and stated what bis services had been, and said to the 
congregation that there bad been, as they all knew, 
some differences between him and me that had sepa- 
rated us somewhat, but that we hud met and had a 
free conversation, and had buried all our @ifficulties, 
aud were once more friends, and that I hoped that 
our friendship would go on down through the years, 
we working as we used to work together. At the close 
of the meeting he came up to the platform and shook 
me cordially by the hand, and said he thought I had 
spoken far more flatteringly of him than he deserved. 
Such was the termination of that interview and diffi- 
culty. But within two days of that scene I sent a 
brother to him, saying, “ | want you now to showa for- 
getfulness of old things, anda cordiality for the present 
and the future, and try and bring this church again into 
perfect unity.” This brother approached Mr. Bowen, 
and said, ‘1 congratulate you that all your difficulties 
with Beecher are buried.” The ay was, “No, they 
are not buried. I know that of Mr. Beecher which 
would drive him out of this town in forty-eight 
hours.”” **Good heavens!’’ said the brother, ‘‘do you 
know what you say?’ ‘Yes, I know what I say.” 

Now, after all these settlements the tripartite treaty 
was formed. If you will read those lines in which he 
recalls everything, and knows nothing, you will notice 
that the language is not the language of a man who 
says, ‘I have seen evidence of reformation.”’ It is not 
the Janguage of a man who says, *‘ As 1 am at present 
advised of the feeling and conduct of my pastor, I do 
so and so.” It isthe language of a man who says, “L 
kuow nothing.” There is no retrospection, no condi- 
tion: it is an absolute statement; and there is but 
one of two alternatives—honest declaration in that 
mode, or exquisite knavery. There is no getting away 
from one or other of those alternatives. 

I make this statement because that matter was 
brought up last night. I did not speak out. I was 
called upon to say a word; but L was in his presence, 
and the Spirit of the Lord was very mighty in me; and 
if I bad gone on then [ should have said some things 
that I should have been very sorry for having said. I 
sometimes do that: but I forbore; and this morning, 
in a calmer mood, I have made only such remarks as I 
thought would throw light on thereal nature of that 
tripartite treaty in which Mr. Bowen took back every- 
thing and promised amendment, in which Mr. Tilton 
said he would no more circulate stories derived from 
Bowen, under advice of Moulton—for yousee Moulton 
was in it; and it would seem that the river Tilton and 
the river Moulton both took their rise in the lake 
Bowen—and in which I, in view of these declarations 
of theirs, forgave them both, and extended to them 
the most cordial friendship and amity. 

Q. When did this tripartite covenant begin to be 
formed? 

Mk. BEECHER—It was all perfected in respect-to its 
details before it was brought to my knowledge. Il was 
not in any sense the projector of it. I had nothing to 
do with concocting it. [was merely approached, and 
asked, ** Will you join in a method of amicable settle- 
ment?’ I caid, “1 will.” After this paper was pre- 
pared it was brought to me by Mr. Ciatiin. It was a 
document already drawn up. That was the first time 
I saw anything of it. 

Q. Did Mr. Bowen, in any of these interviews, come 
to you, as a Christian brother, to bring you to a better 
state of mind—to a state of penitence in which he 
finally found you transformed ? 

Mr. BERCHER—Mr. Bowen isa man of courage; but 
be bas not courage enough to look me in the face—and 
never had—and intimate any moral impurity in me; 
and he never did. 

Q. Did he ever come to you in connection with any 
of these conversations, and take the attitude of a 
Christian brother trying to bring you to a penitent 
state of mind for any offense whatever? 

Mr. BEECHER.—NO sir, never; nor did he ever do 
that which, in the remotest way, had any alliance with 
such a course. 

Q.—Will you give the date when your personal con- 
nection with the Independent ceased, and the date 
when your connection with the Christian Union be- 
gan, and state any facts bearing upon the juxtaposi- 
tion of these dates? 

Mr. BEECHER—I had successive contracts with the 
Independent, from the time of its origin, first as a con- 
tributor. There were three editors then—Dr. Bacon, 
Rey. Joseph P. Thompson, and another; but they left 
tbe paper on the eve of the civil war; and Mr. Bowen 
fell back on me; and I took it and edited it personally 
till the summer of 1863, when I went to Europe. On 
returning, I made an arrangement by which my name 
should be continued as editor during 1864, with Mr. 
Tilton acting as editor. It was understood that I 
wanted to withdraw from the paper as editor, and 
that if at that time, Mr. Tilton was found to be suffi- 
ciently au fait, he should become editor in name as 
well asin fact. That arrangement was consummated 
in 1865; Mr. Tilton taking the editorial chair. In 1866, 
I wrote the ‘** Cleveland letters ;’’ and the Independent 
opened on me with great severity. My sermons had 
been published in that paper continually for several 
years, under a contract with Mr. Bowen. I felt 
aggrieved, that the paper which I had done so much 
to nourish and build up, should attack me with such 
severity without so much as asking me, ‘*‘ What do you 
mean by that letter ? Have you abandoned the Re- 
publican party, and gone over to Johnson?’ The 
paper also discontinued publishing my sermons for 
several weeks; and 1 saw that the discontinuance of 
their publication was considered to have a moral sig- 
nificance. I then gave Mr. Bowen the three months 
notice which bad agreed upon, that my connection 
with the paper, the publication of my sermons, and 
what not, would terminate—and it did. 

Now, one of the points of the settlement.of our diffi- 
culties at Mr. Freeland’s house, was that the Indepen- 
dent should bave as much right as any other paper in 
the United States to publish my sermons, and that I 
should furnish permission for him to take down, by 
his own proper reporters, any sermon, or lecture-room 
talk, or public address, that I might deliver, and do it 
as any other newspaper would do it. 

There were five points on which were to be settled 
his disagreement with me. In the matter of the “ Ply- 
mouth Collection,” he understood that I was going to 
get up another, and be wanted me to pledge myself 
that I would not. I got up the book. It was new. 
The experiment had vever been tried. He agreed that 
he would be responsible to A, 8. Barnes for the cost of 
the plates of the book; and then he was to reimburse 
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accrued. I had nothing, and they two took all. I did 
the work, and they received the profits. And when, 
years afterwards, it was rumored that I was going to 
get up a new edition, Mr. Bowen wanted me to pledge 
myself that I never would. Ltold him, peremptorily, 
that I would not bind myself in any way whatever in 
the matter; and that was waived. “There was no sete 
tlement about it. 

in 1866 I terminated my connection with the Inde- 
* ndent; and in a few months it was proposed to me 
y Messrs. Pettengill and Bates that L should take the 
«editorial charge of a family religious journal under 
their auspices. The project eventuated in the Hearth 
cand Home established by them. After receiving their 
proposition, and cousidering it, I said, “‘ I cannot, with- 
out being supposed to run an opposition to the Inde- 
pendent, and that 1 will not do; nor will I have it 
imputed to me that I am doing it.” It was on that 
account that I refused their tempting offer. 

It was not until the year 1870 that I accidentally 
slipped into the Christian Union. I had no idea of 
going intoit. It was brought about without any arti- 
fice, or any other than the most honest intent. Never- 
theless I may say | was trapped into it—in this sense: 
that I said, “If, after a year, you choose to get the 
Church Union (a paper then being published), and I 
have finished my Life of Christ, and have had my va- 
cation, I will agree to go into it. On that agreement 
they took the paper; and it leaked out that I was going 
to edit it; and the idea prevailed that it represented 
my ideas; and papers all over the country were copy- 
ing from it, and saying, ‘* Beecher said so and so”; and 
I had to go into it to defend myself. It came around 
without the slightest intent on the part of anybody to 
“rope”? mein. Thus incautiously I got into it, as I get 
into a great many things that | do not start to get into. 

After a statement before the Council by Mr. John T. 
Howard of his interview with Mr. Bowen, in which the 
latter declared that he knew “that about Mr. Beecher 
which, if it were known, would drive him from Brook- 
lyn at any time within forty-eight hours,’ Mr. Beecher 
said: ° 

The remarks just made will suggest to everybody the 
inquiry why I did not move, under these circumstan- 
ces? Everybody will say, ‘You are a bold fighter: 
nobody ever struck you in a paper that you did not 
give him back as good as he sent (that was when I was 
young and ungracious): How comes it that there was 
such a change in your nature? How comes it that you 
did not follow up instantly the conversation of Mr, 
Bowen with Mr. Hloward?” and soon. In any matter 
that pertains to the cause of truth let me say, in a gen- 
eral and prefatory way, or in any matter that pertains 
to other persons, and especially the weak, I hold my- 
self to have chivalry and courage; [ would not aban- 
don a man, or a cause, or a truth; but as regards 
myself, if I must fight I will; but I prefer to take 
trouble quietly, and let it go. My pride works in that 
way; but this was not the reason in that case. During 
those ycars there was nothing but suggestion—furtive, 
indirect, blind suggestion. That was the reason. 

To you I may say that the relations which subsisted 
between me and my people were those of very strong 
personal affection. I know all of you must be 
very much beloved by those whom you attend in 
sickness, to whom you preach, and whose troubles 
and sorrows you console. My God has given mea 
sympathetic bature, ardent and loving. I attract 
frieuds to me, and usually I hold them. i was dear to 
very many; and it has been the honor as it has been 
the glory of my recollection that [ have been beloved 
by those to be beloved by whom is itself enough wit- 
ness and enough honor. And it was because from 

various reasons intimations were made pointing to one 
and another and another that I saw that if I were to 
rush recklessly out after every rumor of this kind 
which came insidiously and circuitously, [should bring 
a torrent of publicity and reproach upon one, two, 
three, maby persons; and the question with me was 
not simply what I ought to do, but, ** Will you for your 
own vindication bring on an investigation, and project 
into publicity those ae who have the rights, the 
sanctities and the delicacies of the domestic circle 
around about them? And now you see, when the first 
of these rumors has been brought into public notice, 
how it has spread and gone, like a fire on a prairie, all 
over the United States; and you see just what L appre- 
hended would be the case. Having, connected with 
me in my relations to public affairs, parties and dis- 
cussions of many sorts; having lived before the public 
as I had, I knew that the connection of my name with 
one of these various matters, under the circumstances, 
would proclaim it throughout Christendom; and the 
question with me was, ‘‘ Will you stand patiently for 
God to vindicate you from these suggestions, putting 
to shame those that accuse you falsely, or will you 
vindicate yourself by bringing sheeted publicity and 
lurid investigation on one, on two, or on scores?” I 
chose the course of silence. 

To the inquiry as to why no attempt was made by 
the pastor, for a whole year, to penetrate the alleged 
secret of Mr. Bowen, Mr. Beecher replied: 

The effect produced on my mind by Mr. Howard’s 
statement I suppose was that of a galvanic shock. 
Worse than that, it was a galvanic shock from an in- 
fernal battery—the pit of infamy. The horror thatI 
felt at such treachery, my hand yet tingling with the 
grasp of his band, and my snoubder not cold from the 
warmth of his, and its coming so directly after the 
interview which I have described, and after the ex- 
planation that I made in the lecture-room, which 
received his cordial thanks at the foot of the platform 
stairs—its coming within two days after these events— 
produced the sense almost of aswoon. Idid not know 
what next. Itseemed to mea bottomlessabyss. There 
were two or three points that instantly occurred to 
my mind, and either of them was horrible. I had had 
some suggestions pointing in one or two directions, and 
I supposed there might be some intimation of them. 
There was nothing, | believed (1 knew there was noth- 
ing true; but there was nothing, I thought) in either 
of these suggestions that occurred to my mind which 
could be meddled with without conflagration, and 
without disastrous conflict, not to me, but to others. 
I cannot tell you one of them. I regard it, if what I 
have heard be true, as going beyond the measure of 
Catalinian outrage. There were three suggestions, one 
of which landed at my door, one of which at his door, 
and another of which at another door. So help me 
God, if I could do anything but to stand still and wait 
tll Ged told me which way to go. I stood like a mau 
in midnight in a menagerie of serpents who feared to 
step to the right or to the left, because he did not 
know whether it would be an asp or an anaconda; and 
I did not step; L waited; nor am [ at all sure, in the 
light of the past, that if 1 were put back again I should 


himself and Mr. Freeland from the percentage that | uot do the same thing. 
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@OST OF THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 
MANURE. 
CCORDING to Professor Stockbridge, the 
chemical elements in a bushel of corn should cost 
4l cents. This refers only to the three leading elements. 
After applying manure for fifty bushels he recently 
ebtained 94 bushels, worth, according to his estimate, 
$134 with the stalks; which ought to pay well, as he 
thinks, for labor, taxes, interest, etc., over and above 
the cost of chemicals. But he has here evidently 
emitted to estimate the exhaustion of the soil. Hav- 
ing supplied the necessary elements for 50 bushels 
enly out of 9, it is clear that the other 44 bushels have 
been obtained at the expense of fertility previously 
existing in the soil. If it cost 41 cents to restore to the 
earth the nutritive elements taken out by each bushel 
ef corn, then the charge for manure on the 94 bushels 
will be $38.54 in addition to the cost of applying it. 
New the cost of seed, interest, taxes and labor (incllid- 
ing harvesting aud busking) is, according to Dr. Stur- 
tevant, $38.42 for an acre yielding 82'4 bushels. If we 
add to this the cost of applying the manure, the total 
per acre will be about $80. This leaves the Professor a 
margin of $54 as his profit per acre. But the cost for 
each bushel, if the stalks are charged as usual (44 tons 
at ¢8 per ton) will be 46 cents. But here let us repeat 
{what we have often said before) that this mode of esti- 
mating stalks is not cerrect. The total cost of the 
crop should be divided between the grain and the 
stover in the ratio of their actual value. 
FORMULAS FOR FEEDING COWS. 

For Cows 1n M1Lk.—The following combina- 
tion for dairy cows is a good formula for general 
purposes, but may be modified to advantage in special 
eases: 

1. Corn meal } 

2. Wheat bran J 

3. Oil meal, one pint. 

4. Hay or stalks, well cured and chaffed. 

To be given night and morning, with a little good 
hay in the middle of the day. 

If a full flow of milk is the main object, add sugar 
beets either pulped or steamed, and give less of the corn 
meal. If butter is the chief object, increase the corn 
meal and omit eitber the beets or brag, or, still better, 
redace the quantity of each. 

ANOTHER RATION FOR Datry Cows.—Among 
root erops the parsnip and sugar beet are regarded by 
many practical farmers as entirely the best for dairy 
purposes. It is highly probable that a larger product 
of butter or milk can be got from an acre of ground 
with either of these than with any other single crop, 
with the exception of Indian corn. Just how much 
milk an acre can be made to produce has never been 
determined, but, according to the opinion of A. B. 
Allen, Harvey Lane and Harris Lewis, it seems likely 
that the beet crop would give the largest result and 
the lowest cost as compared with any other crop taken 
by itself. But, iu point of fact,a maximum product 
ef either milk, butter or beef is never the outcome of 
any single feed, but rather of the best variety of ele- 
ments combined in the right proportion. If then it is 
found that clover hay, Indian corn, parsnips and sugar 
beets are all first-class crops for the dairy, we may be 
sure they will give a better product when rightly com- 
bined than either one fed by itself. The following for- 
mula, therefore, cannot fail to givea good result. How 
near it will come to a maximum product of butter or 
milk will depend upon the relative quantity of each 
article named. 

1. Clover hay, cut early and well cured, 

2. Sugar beets, pulped or steamed. 

3. Parsnips, ie oe 

4. Corn meal. 

5. Corn stover, chaffed fine. 

New, the right quantity of each of these for a maxi- 
mum yield of milk and the right quantity for butter 
is precisely the problem that we invite our farming 
readers to aid in solving. 


equal parts. 


DAILY RATION OF FEED FOR SHEEP. 
GENERAL RULE.—The commonly accepted the- 
ery for feedivg cattle and sheep is to give each animal 
3 per cent. daily of its live weight. But this must de- 
pend after all upon the kind of food given. It is very 
certain that if two sheep, weighing 100 pounds each, 


and the other 3 pounds of corn meal, or oil cake, the 
folly of the rule would soou be strikingly apparent. 
The quantity of food is also determined, in part, by 
the breed of the animal. In the case of some particu- 
Jar breed the rule would hold good if the right kind of 
feed is given. In other cases the rule would be not 
only unsafe but possibly fatal. If, then, the rule is 


the safe mode of applying it would be to blend vari- 


are rightly blended it will be found that a little over 3 


per cent. of live weight would be the right quantity | 


for native stock, and probably less than 3 per cent. for 
the best breeds. 

Though it would be folly to give 4'¢ pounds per day 
of oil cake meal, or a like quantity of ruta bagas, as 


the exclusive feed of a sheep weighing 150 pounds, yet | 


; | in th t. 
were fed by this rule, one of them 3 pounds of turnips | ad Sa 





if these were blended, 44¢ pounds of the mixture could 
be given with much greater safety, though it would | 
still be by no means the best mode of feeding. The | 
greater the variety of feed, up toa certain point, the | 


better the stock will thrive and the larger will be the 
profit if the selection of food is rightly made. 
The following ratien has been recommended by 


pounds: 

1. One pound of good hay per day. 

2. Two pounds of cut straw per day. 

3. Half pound of corn meal per day. 

This is considered equivalent to 3 pounds of good 
hay. But the value of this ration depends much on 
the kind of straw, and the stage of growth when cut. 
It is said that sheep of average weight will fatten well 
on the following ration: 

1. One pound of corn per day. 

2. One-fourth of a pound of good hay per day, and 

3. Clean, bright straw, what they will eat. 

In this ration it is very certain that doubling the 
amount of hay would give a better result. 


WILLARD’S PRACTICAL BUTTER BOOK. 

THis is one of those publications that all farmers 
find it not only eonvenient but necessary to use. It is 
the result of the experience and study of a thoroughly 
practical man, and contains just about all that the 
dairyman needs to know, in that line of his business. 

It is not to be denied that an article of such universal 
consumption as butter, and produced by American 
farmers at the rate of fourteen hundred million pounds 
a year, ougkt to be made the subject of thorough and 
exhaustive investigation, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that this condensed volume, issued by the Rural 
Publishing Co. of New York, fulfills these conditions. 
No dairyman or farmer, in fact no man who owns a 
single cow, can afford to be without this book. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY, 

AN article on this subject in a late Rural New 
Yorker deserves the careful attention of every farmer 
in the country.. Though not very long, it is very prac- 
tical and very instructive. It shows clearly the 
quality aud value of these grasses when judiciously 
blended, and the importance of varying the propor- 
tions of each according to the particular object in 
view. This is a matter too frequently overlooked, 
even by practical farmers. But Mr. Fowler has a 
happy faculty of developing and illuminating the neg- 
lected points of a subject, and showing the unsus- 
pected importance that very often belongs to them. 


THE NEW STYLE OF SHOE. 

Ir is proved by experience that shoes made of a 
light close-grained wood have some advantages not 
equaled by any other material. They have long been 
used in European countries, and are now beginning to 
be adopted here, and it is said that the American styles 
are neater and iighter than those made in Europe. 
They are especially adapted to gardeners and farmers, 
and for certain purposes are useful for all classes, 

The Novelty Shoe Company of Meadville, Penn., are 
the intreducers of this convenient article. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY, 


E annex a few more of the great number of 

letters which we have set aside for publica- 
tion, We may be able to publish but a small part 
of those we have received, but whether published 
or not we desire that the writers shall be informed 
of our hearty appreciation of their kindness and 
confidence : 

W. M.S8., of Camden, 8. C., enclosing his sub- 
scription, says: 

“We feel in this stricken land the pressure of ‘hard times’ 
most sensibly, and are impressed with the duty and impor- 
tance of curtailing every expense, but the Christian Union 
has been a prime necessity. 

“T lack somewhat of being a hundred years old, yet I feel 
very ‘centennial’ towards the Christian Union, and surely 
herein is an evidence of progress somewhere, for the Poles 
are not farther asunder than your editor and I have been 
I will not allude to his virtues except by con- 
trast, but only refer to my sins. I was born a slaveholder, 
was a secessionist, was what you would call arebel. All my 
large family are devout Episcopalians, and it would seem that 
it would be unreasonable to expect much in common to us. 
Yet I repeat that the Christian Union has become a necessity. 


| In politics, morals, religion, literature, science, social views, 


etc., etc., Inot only meet nothing in your columns that rudely 


| touches even my prejudices, if they be such, but, on the 
7 “ A | other hand, I am always lifted to a high and, I trust, a con- 
good for certain kinds of feed, and for certain breeds, | peniay plane of thought by all I see in your columns. ‘May 
Y : | your shadow never be less.’” 

ous elements of food in each ration, and when these | 


M. P. B., of Girard, Kan., encloses four sub- 
scriptions, and adds: 
“T have been a reader of your paper and sermons ever since 


| I came West six years ago, and now, in renewing my sub- 


ecription, I wanted to tell you what a comfort, a real spiritual 
feast they have been to me away out here so far from loved 
ones, deprived of hearing a good smart minister (for you 
know they send us the poorest preachers in the Weet), and 





Vou. XTIT., No. 8. 
I, like a former subscriber, wish I could send you a hun- 
dred in place of four. I have tried, for I wanted to circulate 
the truths contained therein, and dispel the prejudice arising 
from your late trouble, feeling sure if people would read 
both sides they would feel different. I have never doubted 
your innocence, and have faith in the goodness and love of 
our Heavenly Father that he in his own good time will dispel 


2 : eae | the clouds that have so darkened your sky, and support you 
those who have tried it, for a sheep weighing 103 | 
| May you live long,and your efforts for good be more and 


ashe has done above all, victorious, triumphant to the end. 


more appreciated, is the fervent desire of a sincere friend 
and sympathiser in the Master’s cause.” 


E. C. L., in Hamilton, Canada, writes: 


‘We never will let the Christian Union be unknewn in our: 
home while Mr. Beecher preaches such sermens to us through 
its medium. You may count on us.”’ 

W. H.L., of Eufaula, Ala., encloses renewal and 
says: 

“T have been a constant reader of it for two years, and I 
now feel fully justified in saying that it is far more interest- 
ing now than it.ever was before. The very able and eloquent 
sermons by Rey. H. W. Beecher, and the incomparable articles 
written by Mrs. H. W. Beecher in the last two numbers, on 
the extravagance of dress and fashions, should be read by 
every man and woman throughout this broad land of ours.” 


O. W., of Monticello, Iowa, encloses his renewal 
and another subscription, and adds : 


““*Having been a constant reader of the Christian Union 
four years, would inform you that I am more and more in 
sympathy with the spirit and integrity of its columns, while 
its most worthy editor (H. W. Beecher) is passing through the 
furnace. Hold on and out. For I believe he will come out of 
the furnace without the smell of fire upon his garments.”’ 

A ‘‘ Friend” in Plainfield, Ct., writes: 

**T read in the last Christian Union a letter from a soldier in 
the National Military Home, Montgomery Co., Ohio, Isaiah 
Bartlett. I will enclose one dollar, that will enable you to 
continue it three months longer. I wish I could do more. I 
hope there are others that will add their mite, that he may 
not be deprived of a treasure he prizes so highly. His case, 
like many others, is a sad one, which we are too apt to over- 
look. 

“T feel as if I could hardly be deprived of tho paper myself, 
and it pains me to think that its editor, Mr. Beecher, should 
be so abused. I do not know of any one’s writings that have 
done #0 much good in comforting and encouraging the weak 
and enlightening the mind upon dark passages in the Script- 
tures as his, and he has the sympathy of thousands that 
never saw his face, but expect to meet him where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 

Christ was accused of being a glutton and winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners, and even his disciples mar- 
veled that he tarried se long at the well talking with a woman 
that wasasinner. We cannot see now why he should be so 
tried, but we know the Lord can make the crooked paths 
straight. Let us trust in him fully in all our afflictions.” 

Rev. E. A. 5., of Cincinnati, writes : 


“T am a preacher of the doctrines of the New Church 
(Swedenborgian), and travel a good deal as a missionary. I 
have taken the Christian Union for several years, and am 
glad to see its circulation extended, though I am very far 
from believing in all its teachings. I like Mr. Beecher’s lib- 
erality, and think his teachings contain a great deal more 
truth and indicate more of the real spirit of Christianity than 
we often find in the Evangelical churches, so-called. I think 
the Union is supplying a great want that no church could at 
present as well supply. Quite a number of our people take 
it. It would of course be more popular with them if they 
could occasionally see their own phase of truth presented in 
it, that is,in a more decidedly outspoken way than Mr. B. 
presents it; and I find much in his sermons, especially as 
regards daily-life Christianity, to admire.”’ 

8. B., of Wheaton, Ill., encloses his renewal and 
says: 

“*T am one of those who believe in Mr. Beecher. His theory 
in regard to ‘ Bible in Schools’ is in force in our school dis- 
trict, and works charmingly. The patrons of the school are 
at present all Catholic Germans, except one. The three 
directors are Catholics. I was one of the directors some five 
years ago, and allowed the other two (Catholics) to hire a 
Catholic teacher and bring in the Catholic Bible and teach 
Catholic doctrines. The Catholics were the only enes that 
made any fuss aboutit. They did not like the teacher. Since 
that they have hired Protestant teachers, but have objected to 
having the. Protestant Bible used in the school. Their 
wishes have been complied with, and they like and patronize 
the school, as' follows: The little ones are sent to the district 
school until of a proper age, and then sent to a Catholie 
school near by to finish up a la Catholic. A Catholic church 
and school are about a mile distant. These are facts, and 
facts are better than theories in this case, notwithstanding 
the insane and barbarous utterances of the Rev. —. Many 
thanks to Mr. Beecher for the help of his teachings.” 





EX PIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THB 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 
For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 


| price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 


num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 








In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEw address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of cach issue. 








